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ANTISTITES RELIGIONIS. 



Having had occasion during the last session of 
Parliament to watch the progress of a private bill, 
affecting the rights of an ancient parish church 
fallen into decay, it happened to me to be present 
at the bringing up of a large proportion of the 
petitions relating to the extension of political 
power to his Majesty's subjects professing the 
tenets of the Church of Rome. It appeared to 
me that while such of these petitions as favoured 
the Catholic views were received with all possible 
respect, those of their adversaries, in the Esta- 
blished Church or in the dissenting classes, were 
frequently subjected to a jealous examination, and 
much acrimony of remark. The continual exhi- 
bition of such a temper created in my mind great 
uneasiness and solicitude ; and as some of the im- 
putations, which from time to time fell, did not 
appear to be always answered with that freedom 
of vindication which the rights they impeached, 
or the doctrines they misrepresented, might have 
justified, and as these injuries were very largely 
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circulated by the newspapers, I have taken it 
upon me, by this means, to offer some remarks 
upon a subject of so much importance to the 
country, as regards as well her ecclesiastical as 
her political establishment. 

I deem it little necessary to make any apology 
for such a course ; yet should it seem to any one 
that the right of the Clergy to resist in Parlia- 
ment the insinuating and ambitious proceedings 
of the Papists cannot possibly need any justifica- 
tion, I am constrained to reply, that personal ob- 
servation has taught me to think otherwise. And 
it is enough for any one who takes an interest in 
this question to say,— that the Roman Catholics, 
having a large fund of money, illegally collected, 
for the employment or for the subornation of the 
press in their behalf, it does not become those 
who regard such designs as fatal to the liberties 
and the permanent repose of the country, to 
leave dangerous and disaffected men in the quiet 
possession of a weapon, whose rightful exercise is 
in the cause of truth and the maintenance of the 
public welfare. 

Could any thing have added to the excitement 
of my mind during those perilous discussions, an 
ample cause might be found in the perusal of that 
extraordinary record, which purports to be the 
Evidence taken before the Select Committees of 
the two Houses of Parliament, as to the state of 
Ireland. The several comments I sh^ have oc- 
casion to make thereon, are founded upon '^ the 
Evidence/' published by Murray, which is, I sup- 
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pole, unexceptionable. That volume I have closed 
with mixed feelings of satisfaction and disgust ; 
of satisfaction, that so much real though tardy 
and unwilling justice has at length been done to 
the Protestants and to the civil magistracy of that 
abused and unfortunate country ; of disgust, that 
such an exposure of dissimulation and effrontery 
Bhould have been endured by the British legisla- 
ture, unmarked by some more signal and expres- 
sive result. 

It will form a memorable incident in the his 
tory of the last session of Parliament, that the ex- 
ertion of the Clergy of the Church of England in 
defence of a trust so sacred as theirs, should have 
afforded matter of complaint, of remonstrance, and 
cavil, among those who are usually the loudest in 
the assertion of all other constitutional claims. 
Towards questions of private right some appear- 
ance of delicacy has always been observed, and the 
Standing Orders, such as thetake, serve to shew, 
that Parliament means to listen while it legislates. 
The merchant iinds no difficulty of access when 
facilities are sought or restrictions are to be re- 
sisted which relate to his commerce. Represen- 
tations of manufacturers are weighed with the 
closest and most polite attention. Every class of 
society iinds a protector in the legislative bodies ; 
and the Clergy, as much by their private charac- 
ters, their education, and scale in society, as by 
the important interest they guard, are by com- 
mon public justice entitled to be heard with the 
deepest respect and consideration. ■ ' ^•'■j 
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If I have deemed that the right of the Clergy 
to express their objection to the advances of the 
Catholics needs to be asserted, it is because it 
has been challenged, as founded neither in equity 
or charity, and as undeserving the attention of 
Parliament,^ — as proceeding only from mistaken 
feelings of self-interest. That imputation I with- 
stand. In the defence of their own doctrines, 
whenever impugned, in resisting the progress of 
error, wherever discovered, there can be neither 
the time nor place in which they should not be 
forward to discharge their duty. Whatever may 
tend to impair the Proteatant ascendancy in any 
of its constitutional bearings, they are bound 
to expose, by a twofold obligation; by a sense, 
namely, of auy danger that may threaten the civil 
liberties of the country, (which in them has been 
found to be as lively, as faithful, and as well di- 
rected, as that of any other body of the King's 
subjects), and by those further engagements which 
religion has imposed upon them, in their solemn 
oath to defend the Protestant succession, and 
maintain the reformed faith against their abjured 
foreign enemy in Rome. 

It had already become a matter of general re- 
gret, and in some instances even of complaint, 
that the Clergy should so long have stood aloof 
from any very active and zealous interposition in 
a question of such deep interest. It began, how- 
ever, to be discovered, that an open expression 
of their real sentiments was become necessary to 
cover them from misrepresentation ; and that 



these were too little known. The two Univer- 
sities continued to send forth their anti-petitions, 
and to commit to their representatives in parlia- 
ment the charge of vigorously opposing the 
progress of Catholic innovation ; yet even this 
expectation was in some instances not only disap- 
pointed, but the example was found far less effec- 
tive than might have been supposed, in the great 
circle of interests combined with our academical 
institutions. The co-operation of the Clergy, in 
any large body, in resisting the inroad of the 
Papists, was still wanting ; it had been too long 
neglected ; and danger, perhaps considerable, was 
thence accruing. 

Not that this should be imputed to any neutra- 
lity or to the absence of union among the Clergy, 
or still less to any want of just feeling among 
them, as the sworn depositories of the national 
faith. Other causes than these can be assigned 
for their silence. Year after year had this ques- 
tion been before Parliament, and the abstinence 
of the Clergy from any general movement, was 
honourable, not only to their discretion, but to 
their modesty. For as their counter-petitions, in 
detached forms indeed, had been continually 
before Parliament, and sufficiently indicated their 
aversion to any such misplaced confidence to- 
wards the Papists, they did not believe, that found- 
ing their objections upon a broad intelligible 
principle of ecclesiastical polity which governs 
the Reformed Church, and rejecting all claim of 
foreign supremacy, under any qualification what- 
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ever, it would be expected ftoiii them that, sesV 
aions after sessions, they must follow the ma^ 
noeuvres of their opponents, and be drawn away 
from their position, into a wrangling over each 
annual course qi visionary expedients, each re- 
vocation of a vicar -general, and every new device 
to be promoted through the emissaries or the 
tools of a Catholic Association. And they re- 
mained therefore in easy, perhaps imprudent con^ 
fidence, in the strength of the cause of Protestant 
ascendency, until it became doubtful whether the 
trust were altogether secure. 

Fortunately for England there have been limits 
at length to the forbearance of her Clergy, and 
they have stepped forward with an expression 
corresponding to the magnitude of the danger 
which threatened her altar and her throne. Tem« 
perate, collected, and resolute, they have at last 
assumed an attitude meet for such a contest ; and 
while they have engaged in it with a spirit suited 
to its importance, their adversaries have had no 
reason to complain of any want of candour or 
courtesy in their demeanour, or to rejoice over any 
want of activity or of unanimity in their counsels. 
Many hundred petitions have been laid, during 
the last session, upon the table of Parliament, 
against the admission of the Catholic to the of- 
fices of state and power ; and of these the great 
proportion came through the hands of the Clergy. 
A resistance attended with the best success : and 
in proportion to its success, attended too with the 
bitterest resentment. 
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Little indeed were the Catholic party pre- 
pared for such an hostility. Instead of having 
only to deal, as heretofore, with a divided cabi- 
net, an unconcerned or irresolute administration, 
with a Parliament professing itself weary of the 
very name of hulls and rescripts, and with the 
chances of the people being in favour of this as 
of any other innovation ; they found that the 
peremptory tone of their demands, and the dan- 
gerous aspect of their measures, had at last em- 
bodied against them, with very little exception, 
the whole of the Established Clergy, almost all 
the dissenting interests, and a decided popular 
feeling. They had to learn, that if a knot of 
desperate lawyers, of French-party men, arid of 
designing Jesuits, can put in action the bad pas- 
sions of a portion of his Majesty's subjects, whose 
ignorance and distress render them easy of temp- 
tation, and dictate to us that they require we 
shall take back to our affection and confidence a 
repudiated religion, thrown from us with yet 
remembered dread and abhorrence, — there iS 
nevertheless a deep-settled rule of piety, a great 
basis of solid religious principle, in the people of 
England, upon which the foundations of her Re- 
formed Church can abide the tumult. They saw, 
and we know with what bitterness they saw, the 
Bishops consentient with their Clergy, the Clergy 
in concert with their parishioners, and men of all 
persuasions joined hand in hand, to obstruct their 
progress. These were impediments which were 
not calculated upon. The Reformation, it has 



been said, gathered strength while the Pope and 
his college were, or seemed to be asleep, or dis- 
dained to enter into the struggle ; and the Catho- 
lics of the present day were not without the hope 
of deriving a benefit in turn, from the toleration, 
or seeming acquiescence, of those they were seek- 
ing to overpower. 

As might be expected, therefore, under so great 
disappointment, their friends in Parliament, and 
that portion of the press which the association 
levy-money goes to pay, were immediately ready 
with the most severe and angry comments on 
the conduct of the national Clergy. These have, 
■however, derived a great advantage out of such 
a mode of attack. AU the anger and bitterness of 
party have been directed against them, to impair, 
as it were, the credit of their opposition, — and, 
to what does this amount ? Why to a charge, 
that the Bishops have exercised an influence over 
their Clergy, and that the Clergy in turn have 
co-operated with their parishioners, in deprecat- 
ing together this ill-placed confidence in the 
pledges and professions of a power, fatal wherever 
it has been found, alike to civil and religious li- 
berty. The Bishops exercise an influence over 
their Clergy! Is not this exactly as it should 
be; is it not what every well-afl'ected friend of 
the Establishment must rejoice to witness? Can 
it be otherwise than, in the very spirit of its 
economy, that the dignitaries of our Church 
should be men of great weight and authority 
among those, over whom they are appointed to 
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preside ! Can there be any thing more honour 
able to the Prelates, more creditable to the infe- 
rior Clergy, than this harmony, this confidence, 
this mutual understanding, subsisting between 
them ? Could we long exist without it ? Is it 
not of especial importance in times, when it has 
seemed good that the constitutional offices of our 
Houses of Convocation should continue so long 
suspended — though every species of schism has 
been growing around us in the interval — and that 
our Church should remain — the only one in the 
world — unaided by its legitimate ecclesiastical 
council — necessary alike for the protection and 
vindication of its doctrines, the settling and 
maintaining its discipline, and the conservation 
of its privileges 1 Had there been any defect 
in the conduct, or any blemish on the character 
of the Established Clergy, it would not have 
escaped the angry temper of debate ; happily, the 
reproach is but that the Bishops and Clergy are 
alive to the danger which threatens the Religion 
of the State, and are united, as they should be, in 
their vigilance and their zeal. And if from this 
our adversaries can extract matter either for their 
cavil or their blame, long may we remain subject 
to such sallies and animadversions. 

Yet must it be painful to every liberal and in- 
genuous mind, to observe how little secure even 
the best cause may be from party violence, and 
to what lengths of extravagance men may be 
borne away, in their eagerness to discredit the 
measures they oppose. This indeed was signally 
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jflpoved by the conduct of many of the parliaineh- 
tary advocates of Catholic emancipation^ in their 
reception of the petitions presented against that 
dangerous measure. Did such petition emanate 
from a vestry ? — it was imputed that it was 
under the undue controul of the Clergy. Was 
it a parochial declaration not past in vestry ?— it 
was then a mere hole and corner business^ with* 
out aiiy authentic character as the expression of 
public sentiment. Did it come from men of landed 
fortune ? — ^it was more than insinuated^ that it was 
got up under some aristocratic influence, and the 
signatures were closely scrutinized to justify the 
imputation. From the manufacturing classes ? — 
ft was deficient in the respectability of its sup- 
porters ; or from any populous district ?— it was 
flie enrolment of old women and boys. If it pro- 
ceeded from the Clergy,— it Ivas all in the conn 
mon way of trade ; if from the dissenters, — it 
was in the face of their recorded principles; if 
from Churchmen and dissenters together, — it was 
m character with the only intolerant religion 
(meaning Christianity,) which the world had 
ever known. It really was found quite impos- 
tnble to please gentlemen of this temperament, 
and the attempt was> in many cases, at length 
despaired of : 

" A sect whose chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies ; 
In falling out with that or this^ 
And finding somewhat still amiss ; 
So peevish, cross, and splenetic^ 
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The self-same thing they will abhor ^ 

One way, and long another for/* 

HuDiBRAs^ Cant, I. 

The very spleen of such persons became instruc- 
tive, and, like all other anger, served to teach us, 
not only whete was the seat of their weakness^ 
but how it was the most sensibly to be provoked. 
But this was not all. Exceptions too were 
taken to the resistance of the Clergy, on othe# 
grounds than their proceedings before Parlia- 
ment> and a charge brought against them, which 
came very home, I conceive, to their professional 
feelings. Complaint was made of a Clergyman' 
who had thought it necessary, in the exercise of 
his public duty, to warn his hearers, through a 
sermon, of the dangerous approaches of the Ca- 
tholics to the seat of power, and the evils thereby 
to be apprehended in a Protestant country ; and 
the hot displeasure of a Catholic advocate was 
launched against this individual, for what he was 
pleased to term— an abuse of the pulpit. A Pro- 
testant pulpit may be abused, as well as a Ca* 
tholic altar, though the charge be seldom heard 
on one side, and continually proved on the other. 
The Clergy of the Establishment have, at the 
present hour, the reputation of great moderation 
in the exercise of this their sacred function ; and 
so long as this is the case, it is for the advantage 
of the public in every point of view, that the 
pulpit should be considered as highly privileged 
ground, where a certain freedom in the selection 
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of his subject; and in his manner of treating it, 
should be allowed the preacher, whether the na- 
ture or the objects of his holy commission be 
considered, in order to his success. The dispo- 
sition to defend that ground, therefore, will, I 
trust, never be wanting, or the willingness to 
justify whatever precepts our sense of duty com- 
mands us to enforce. I hold that there will, from 
time to time, arise occasions, in which it becomes 
the imperious duty of the Clergy to maintain the 
religious connection between the Church and the 
State, to uphold the subordination of rank, and 
to contend for the preservation of those social 
duties, which are contributory to the public 
good ; — topics^ all of them, that are frequently 
termed political. I find that part of politics 
which consists in the deprecation of the tyranny 
and superstitions of Rome, and her usurpation of 
supremacy, I find it, I say, in the formularies of 
our liturgy, in the articles, the canons, and 
the homilies of our Church ; I find particular 
days of abstinence and thanksgiving set apart 
for the commemoration of the dangers we es- 
caped, and the deliverance we obtained from 
the machinations and practices of that power, 
which we see at the present hour endeavouring 
again to raise its head in our places of au- 
thority. I cannot open any one volume of any 
eminent dignitary or divine of our Church, since 
the Reformation, without discovering in it some 
such political discourse, called forth by the 
emergencies o;* the apprehensions of the country. 
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Such then being the spirit of our public ordinances 
directed by supreme authority, such the regula- 
tions of our pubhc discipline, and such the ex- 
ample of so many excellent and illustrious men, 
who have left behind them treasures of instruction 
in their lives and writings, let us hope that there 
never may be a time, when as the same dangers 
shall recur (and from time to time we cannot but 
believe that they will recur), the national Clergy 
may be found backward in the faithful discharge 
of this part of their trust, or deterred by any 
considerations, from upholding the constitutional 
principles which connect together, and protect 
together, a Protestant Church and a Protestant 
monarchy. 

Yet for this, is it said, that the ears of the 
Clergy should be nailed to their pulpits. Useful, 
portentous, timely warning; never to be for- 
gotten by us, as a fit presage of the cruelty and 
insult to be expected by those, should the devices 
of the Roman Church succeed, who have dared to 
oppose their progress. Happy argumentation, 
worthy of Goa, and of the best days of Smithfield, 
and — of Kilkenny. I wonder not the sentiment was 
not avowed, as of any modem conception, and that 
the dead was made to bear the reproach which 
would disgrace the living. And yet such a legacy, 
from such a man as the late Lord Barrington, gives 
us some surprise ; nor can it be otherwise than 
painful to consider, to how many scruples such a 
judgment must give rise, in the mind of the 
venerable prelate of that house and lineage, whose 
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peculiar distinction^ among the many other fruitii 
of a long and honourable life^ it has been to em 
rich the Church with so many useful charges and 
sermons^ upon that especial part of politics, which 
consists in the duty of exposing and confronting 
the restless and ambitious schemes of the Church 
of Rome. 

With arguments such as these have the Clergy 
had to contend, in the performance of their duty. 
But has it diverted or discouraged them in the 
firoisecution of it, or has it not rather convinced 
them of the necessity of continued exertion ? I 
know that their resistance has been attributed 
b^y some af 4;he best and ablesiof the defenders of 
our Establishment in Parliament, to these intole- 
raht and invidious sarcasms in which their peti- 
tions were so frequently received by the friendii 
of Catholic emancipiation. I confess I am of a 
different opinion; and I cannot but think, that 
the Lord Chancellor and Lord Liverpool, in 
making such a declaration, were rather led into? 
it by that taunting spirit which prevails so fre- 
quently in debate, than by any very real intention 
of magnifying the weight of Lord King's irony,, 
at the expence of a more just sense of duty 
Evinced by the sacred profession. Neither the 
Clergy, nor those who have acted with them, can 
desire to avail themselves of such a justification 
for the duty th^have performed : it would indeed 
iugur badly for the safety of the national Church, 
if the exertion made to defend it in the hour of 
danger by its appointed guardians^ were only thus 
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accidentally provoked by the acrimony or the 
raillery of its assailants. If the conduct of the 
national Clergy can have been influenced by any 
such provocations as those which they have re- 
ceived, it might be attributed not so much to 
the acrimony of their opponents, as the defection 
of their friends, under circumstances sometimes 
adding bitterness to the ordinary regrets of sepa- 
ration. Of these instances one is too memorable 
to be passed by without some particular animad- 
version. 

We find a gentleman known to us only, on this 
side the water at least, by certain speeches of con- 
siderable length, several of them made in the late 
sessions, against the claims of the Catholics, op- 
pressed with a sudden conviction, that he had 
quite mistaken the case, on which he had exer- 
cised so much ingenuity, and, that he was there- 
fore bound, in conscience, to declare that an en- 
tire and sudden change had taken place in his 
opinions. On the fourteenth of February, we saw 
him standing as the apologist of the right Hon. 
the Secretary for Ireland, and demanding the ex- 
clusion by law, of the Catholic Association, and 
" the restoration of the legal authority in Ireland." 
On that day fortnight he implores the House to 
curb and restrain the dangerous influence of the 
Priesthood in Ireland, and to beware of that abuse 
of the Altar, from whence excommunications were 
constantly issuing for the forcible restraint of 
education even by Catholic teachers. On the 
third of March he appears as the advocate 
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and representative of the Orange lodges ! ! ! and 
so late as the 28th of March, he is heard to re- 
eommend the making a; stipendiary provision for 
the Catholic Clergy, even if the Disability Bill 
were lost, although Dr. Doyle had said up stairs 
in the same week, that he would rather ]aif hitf 
head on the block, than submit to such a proi 
upon such conditions. This same person on 
20th of April following, that is, ovij three 
after, catching the eye of the Speaker and stoutly 
maintaining the position in the front and onset of 
the debate, is heard solemnly to recant all his for- 
mer declarations. Now, although it is not en- 
tirely a novel sight that a Member should change 
sides in that House, yet it is seldom to the taste 
of the people, seeing that a man is often placed 
there under faith of certain public professions* 
Had such a determination appeared to be a re* 
suit of deep and anxious deliberation— had the 
doubts been {Hrogressive and the judgment slow 
and diffident — had it appeared that resort had 
been had to those who might have satisfied the 
scruples that arose from any new aspect that had 
been presented of the Catholic doctrines—or even 
if it had been necessary to explain to the House 
at all, the first hallucination of an unsteady mind, 
had some peculiar modesty then graced the trem- 
bling disclosure, the world would only have had 
to complain, little as we like public men that da 
not know their own principles, particularly on Hie 
eve of a general election, that so much time had 
been taken up in listening during so many hours 
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of the session to so many crude unestablished 
opinions. 

To most men it seemed, that where a change 
so remarkable and so sudden had occurred, it 
might perhaps have been discreet in such a per- 
son to have abstained altogether from debate ; to 
have waited till his last new set of ideas was at 
least a little matured by time; and to have hesi- 
tated till that oscillation of his principles had sub- 
sided. But these are not the terms on which such 
concession can be accepted in such a cause. The 
pride of Rome returns to her. The recantation 
must be complete in all its parts. New opinions 
must be embraced by abjuring without compro- 
mise the old ones. The heresiarch to be recon- 
ciled must anathematise his errors ; they must be 
void of all reason, must be without the shadow of a 
reason, and be renounced for ever : " errores suos 
planissime conhteri sine ullo dubio : se nunquam 
ad eos rediturum, et semper fidelem per omnia 
inconcusse permansurum." And all this must be 
done in the face of day, and before the astonished 
Members, who having been witnesses of his for- 
mer provocations, were properly also to be made 
spectators of his late repentance, and of the 
merits of his self-abasement. 

Yet surely the terms were a little harsh. Not 
allow us even " the shadow of a pretext 1" The 
time was, when the adaige was current, qu'il etoit 
plus ais6 de trouver des moines que des raisons : 
But the tide is now turning fast ; and the rogues 
are at length playing us a sad turn, in getting pos- 
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session of our boasted ground of rational con- 
viction. Some danger of a revulsion was, how- 
ever, for a few minutes, sensibly felt, as the House 
heard of 

" hope that comes to all 
" Cornea not to them:" 
and the imagination was naturally hurried back 
under such an image, into an old train of thought, 
and reverted obviously to the days of excom- 
munications, more cruel even than the barbarous 
pangs inflicted by the fiends of an Inquisition. The 
torments of apostates too, (for all apostates have 
their torments) was assuredly not the best chosen 
subject for such an evening, nor Milton pressed 
with the best grace perhaps, into such a service. 
The quotation was nevertheless not without its 
admirers, having been repeated, it is said, more 
than once during the session, though it was not 
perhaps remembered, that Warbiu^on had ob- 
served that to ope 

" a door to discontinued hope," 
was a phrase always in the mouth of the Puri- 
tans, whenever they were compassing any new 
mischief. 

Like all other o£fences, desertion becomes dan- 
gerous, in proportion to the silence and inatten- 
tion in which it is passed over. When men 
come to find, that marshalled in opposite ranks, 
foiuid upon calculation to be in numbers, at 
least, the strongest, they can escape all punish- 
ment and hold public opinion at defiance, the 
principle of duty becomes proportionally relaxed. 
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and a powerful temptation arises, upon the slight- 
est emergency or preponderance, to weigh their 
sense of duty against the suggestions of a crooked 
policy. Nay, out of the offence a claim of merit 
may be founded upon their new allies, by those 
who in abandoning their colours have so led the 
way to the progress of defection, " Nulla flagitii 
pcena, et prcemiis defectorum vera fides, ac reli- 
quum perfidiffi certamen." But as this course 
must always be attended with considerable dan- 
ger, no sophistry, no extenuation is spared, to 
cover such delinquency from merited disgrace, 
and from the execration of the people ; so that 
from the days of the first apostate in religion or 
politics, to the last, the temerity or bad faith of 
the measure is snre to be covered by some new 
light, some pretended controul of conscience, 
some irresistible illumination. 

The exceptions which have been taken to 
the resistance of the Clergy are not confined to 
the manner in which this has been exerted. A 
holder course of objection has sometimes been 
raised. For it has been said that this is an in- 
terference of the Clergy ; that the question before 
Parliament did not concern them ; that it related 
only to lay disqualifications, and was a matter 
therefore in which they could have no immediate 
interest to justify so active a participation in the 
proceedings. Mr. Dunn says, "he cannot dis- 
cover what connection the corporate rights can 
have with religious habits and feelings *; and that 
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it is to beTegretted that emancipation is so mixed 
up with ecclesiastical matters." But do the 
Catholic Clergy say so ? Do they treat these lay 
questions as a matter in which they have no con- 
cern ? The suit before Parliament was not for 
the resumption of tithes or of forfeited lands, or 
of mitred abbacies, yet the Catholic Clergy joined 
in it, and were the chief movers in it ; they peti- 
tioned for the removal of certain lay disqualifi- 
cations. For themselves they asked nothing, 
lucrative or honorary ; in such an hour it would 
be the very trespass of Achan. Far from ac- 
quiescing therefore in this opinion, that the laity 
alone are concerned, the Irish priests are found 
to quit their proper occupations, and to be busy- 
ing themselves at one moment in collecting votes 
for an election, at the next in getting signatures 
to petitions, which they profess shall contain the 
names ofall their order. For themselves, I repeat, 
they ask nothing; they require that their laity 
shall occupy seats in Parliament, shall preside in 
Courts of Law, be admissible to the higher places 
of trust, and sit at the King's right hand with the 
insignia of office. Are the Protestant Clergy then, 
in common equity, to be debarred from resorting 
to a similar means of expressing their sentiments, 
and of protecting the rights still in their posses- 
sion ? Is it enough to say, that ecclesiastics have 
nothing to do with such a question ? And is it 
not just that a movement of the Papists fi-om 
" Cavan to Limerick," should be answered by cor- 
responding exertions from Exeter to Chester ? 
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Aware as it would seem of the probability that 
such an argument would be. employed, we are 
told by the Catholic advocates, that the question 
is one from which the Clergy on both sides might 
best abstain, there being no interest under question 
with which churchmen have any thing to do; they 
may fight, it is said, their own polemical battles 
among themselves. We have nothing to do with 
their controversies. " The Catholic Clergy and 
laity have interests aud views decidedly opposite 
to each other." I can collect no such diversity 
of feeling or object from history, or from modern 
facts, or from any ordinary source of information. 
To say that Parliament is to legislate for the 
Catholic laity and not for the Clergy, appears to 
be a statement full of absurdity. In what one i 

part of the history of their returning power do we \ 

ever see them disunited ? Do we not know that 1 

the most important influence is at this hour exist- I 

ing over the people 7 Have they suffered together, ] 

and laboured together, and will they not rejoice I 

and triumph together? If the laity would not I 

abandon] their priesthood in poverty and dis- "I 

grace, and under the ban of law ; is it to be be- 
lieved that their affections, in an inverted order 
from those of other men, will suddenly grow cold 
as their affairs become prosperous; and that spirit, 
which remained unsubdued in the hour of trial, 
become depressed, when the fruits of persevere 
ance shall at length be placed within the power 
^^ of its grasp ? i 

^^L When the benches of Parliament are again J 

I- d 
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crowded with Catholic members and nobles; 
when Catholic justiciaries shall once more preside 
in the tribunals of law, and Catholic magistrates 
hold the keys of municipal power; when their 
peers shall canvass vacant ribbons, and their 
statesmen be admitted at once to the councils of 
England and of Home; what, shall the patient 
and persevering and self-denying order, who have 
watched for them, and toiled for them by day and 
by night, through honour ^and dishonour, shall 
these alone, of all other classes of men, remain 
under penal exclusion and unrelenting privation ? 
Shall they for ever be taken strictly at their word, 
and continue to be held to the profession of their 
disinterestedness and forbearance? Surely this 
would neither be just or endurable. With some 
pressing instances, some affectionate solicitation, 
this repugnance to tithe and estate might, by 
degrees, be overcome. AH men are not blest with 
this happy contempt of temporal goods, nor to 
be expected, generation after generation, to look 
so placidly down on the riches and comforts of 
life, on which Rome was at one time wont not to 
hold itself indifferent ; and there might spring up, 
at least among posterity, a different order of per- 
sons, who might hold themselves to be not alto- 
gether bound by the rules of other men's absti- 
nence, or by engagements which were but con- 
tingent upon the actual posture or discipline of 
their affairs. 

We must form our own estimate, therefore, 
upon the quality of those constant assurances that 
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are now made by the Catholics, that there does 
not exist in the mind of any clergyman* of any 
rank, any disposition "to receive, or to ask, 
or to seek to obtain, by any means whatever, 
the possession of the temporal goods of the 
Established Church in Ireland ;" that they " have 
no disposition to receive even a portion of such 
tithes, and that the Catholic laity would take 
offence if they did." It may be very well to amuse 
their friends with such an expectation ; but as- 
suredly it must occasion a great deal of surprise 
to find the direct terms in which this is stated. 
The Catholic Bishops, in their evidence, as well 
as others before Parliament, declare, " that they 
do not believe there is a single clergyman on their 
establishment who would accept of the tithes if 
offered them f." That such an ascetic spirit should 
so universally pervade the Irish Catholic hierarchy, 
and the secular priesthood, is a proposition ren- 
dered more difficult by the declarations of the 
same parties, nearly in the same place, that " they 
cannot judge of other men's minds, or answer for 
more than their own." But there is more in this 
profession than at once meets the eye ; for when 
it is pressed upon Mr. Collins to state, whether 
the " Irish people would prefer the payment of 
dues to the minister of their own Church, in 
order to secure his comparative poverty, rather 
than that he should be paid out of the tithes,-i- 
'* no," he says, *' if it were the will of the legiala- 
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iure that they should be relieved from what 
they pay at present to the ministers of their own 
Churchy by paying part of the tithes to them, thek, 
I believe^ they/"* (the six .millions of Catholics,) 
*' would have no objection */' And the language 
of the titular Archbishop Murray, the whole of 
whose evidence deserves the most minute at* 
tention, is nearly the same f* Thus, then, it is 
not the Catholic people who have so much un-^ 
willingness to lay hands upon the tithe, but the 
priesthood only to enjoy it; and provided the 
thing be done by their laity for them, or by what 
they call the '' will of the legislature,*^ when well 
stocked with Catholics, this difficulty is got over. 
On this account it is that we see no little ma- 
nagement at worlk on this part of the question — a 
<x)nstant advancing or retiring of the pieces on the 
board. Mr. Collins says, that it is enough to ask 
of Parliament one thing at a time. The Catholic 
Association, however, who have never been re- 
markable for their delicacy, have been a little 
bolder. A large body of Roman Catholics ex- 
press in a petition to the House of Commons their 
opinion, '' That in order to ensure permanei^t 
peace in Ireland, first of all that the political dis- 
abilities must be removed ; then that the present 
Church establishment in Ireland must be re- 
formed, and its temporalities reduced ; and next 
that the corporations must be disfranchised:}^." 

♦ Evid. p. 80. t Ibid. p. 430. 

t Ibid. p. 80. 115.. 
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ow M^ this looks a little greedy, and is indeed 
very plain speaking, the Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation are stated jwt to have been the "pro- 
ducers" of this petition, but only to have " en- 
couraged and instigated it." And Mr. Collins, 
with a well set face, censures them for this bab- 
bling of family secrets, and for having counte- 
nanced the " mixing up extraneous matter with 
what ought to be the single object of their la- 
bours." There is always some danger in hurry : 
—the movers of it therefore must be disowned. 
Just as I, though altogether unskilled in such 
matters, have yet heard men say, that a hound 
that runs too fast will distract the whole pack, 
and lest he spoil the sport of the day — should 
be drafted. He is pleased, therefore, to disavow 
this advanced movement, as not belonging to the 
train of Catholic proceedings, as " inexpedient 
AND IMPROPER ;" and when pressed to state, whe- 
ther it was not " perfectly open" to his friends, 
and fair and candid, if they thought all these 
things necessary to insure the permanent peace 
of Ireland, (the object in question I understand) 
that they should state this to Parliament, he ob- 
jects to it, as " coming from a Catholic body, 
though vert/ good and justifiable as a measure <^ 
Irish policy ;" as if every body did not know how 
great is the proportion of Catholics in that coun- 
try. Now if this be not a piece of legerdemain, it 
is difficult to say what is ; to my mind it is well 
worthy of the best days of the Jesuits, and of 
any thing that Pascal gives us from Escobar or 
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'a&erBaumy: for it amounts to this, that the 
petitioners to Parliament, even when they are the 
self-same men, are to have their proper dresses 
for each demand. Thus they are sometimes to ask 
for one concession, as bishops or parish priests ; 
sometimes, when they want other concessions, as 
a Catholic Association — comprising atrchhishops, , 
bishops, clergy, and laity ; then again it may be 
only as persons " instigated by the Association ;" 
and at last, when the surrender of the Constitu- 
tion is the summons, — then it is in the name of 
the Irish people. A matter such as this requires a 
good deal of casuistry to ease it on, of which we 
have a fair specimen from the witness last named, 
who reconciles the proceeding thus ; that the Ca- 
tholics must draw in, either by the joint hope of 
plunder, or by intimidation, " persons of other d&- 
nominations r so that, can they but lay snares for 
the dissenters, can they but have some partners 
in the spoil, and muster some adherents, (no 
great matter of difficulty, perhaps, among ad- 
mirers of the Church estates), then all the " im- 
propriety and inexpediency" is at an end ; and the 
spoliation of the Establishment, and disfranchise- 
ment of corporate rights, may at once go on. 
According to their vocabulary, it is but to call 
the same petitioners at one time Catholic, and 
in the next Erinech ; and with a dexterous shift- 
ing of the terms, a justification is found or denied 
for such acts of aggression as may be " expedient." 
And all this at the same time that it is confidently 
said, "that they as Catholics," whatever the 
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•Ennechs may do, " have no views whatsoever 
to the disturbance of the Establishment, not 
the slightest disposition to derange, no ambi- 
tion to acquire any of its property, or elevate them- 
selves by its decline*." Yet who can read the evi- 
Pdence of Mr. Dunnf without perceiving, that even 
if there really were, in respect of tithes, this pure 
indifierence, this absence of jealousy among them- 
selves, there are not wanting multitudes among 
them who are ready to blow up a flame of conten- 
^^H tion on this very ground. How easy it may be at 
^^H any time to the Catholics to coerce those whom 
^^f ^^^y cannot tempt into measures of uuion with 
them, we may learn from the mouth of their own 
demagogues, who tell us that " Protestant gen- 
tlemen who opposed the Catholics, become ob- 
jects ojF ANTIPATHY to the Priesthood in com- 
mon with the rest of the Catholic community." 
There is indeed in the midnight torch J; and the 
assassin's rifle, a species of persuasion against 
which every man's nerves are not always proof, 
whatever may be his denomination. 

Considering,therefore,that the permanent safety 
of the Establishment is directly involved with the 
I removal of political disqualification, the Clergy 

must be presumed to be deeply interested in all 
public agitations of such a question, and properly 
parties to all resistance that can constitutionally 
^^m be raised to its further progress. 
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I am fully aware that such imputation^ ais thes^e 

cannot be made without being challenged by the 
opposite party^ as being deficiait in that modera- 
tion and liberality^ in which^ it seems settled, 
the discussion of all future Catholic pretensions 
is to be conducted. It is wonderful to what an 
extent this has been carried, and how persever- 
ingly a system of address has been employed, to 
pacify our old-fashioned dislike to Papal super- 
stitions. Compliments of the most delicate tex- 
ture are interchanged between the leaders, at 
least in one of the Houses of Parliament ; and by 
a parallel movement, the press is preparing the 
public mind for more candid and sympathising 
views of the historical calumnies and undeserved 
imputations under which the Church of Rome • 
has so long suffered. It is only in the most mild and 
abstinent terms, we are toW, that controversies 
such as these should be conducted; whether 
within or out of Parliament, and with deference 
and forbearance only the most respectful, that we 
should enter upon the discussion of religious ques- 
tions and matters of Church authority. 

Of this mode of disposing of our English pre- 
judices we have a conspicuous instance in the 
late publication of the Book of the Roman Car- 
tholic Church, which made its appearance during 
the late session. With due forensic tact, the ex- 
perienced author breathes in his exordium a per- 
suasive tone of conciliation ; he appeals to the 
object of controversy ; and conjuring^ us to imi- 
tate the dispassionate temper of some of the 
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memorable writers who have in former days 
engaged in it^ with a sort of provoking assurance 
he proceeds even to NABiE them. Let our de* 
licacy and respect^ he says^ be like that of the 
antagonists who have preceded us ; such as dis-. 
tinguished the Knotts and Chillingworths^ the 
Bossu6ts and Claudes^ the Fishers and Lauds, 
&c. &c. 

' There can be no questicm whether it were not 
better to conduct religious, and indeed, all differ- 
ences, with temper and moderation ; and, assu- 
redly, high-sounding authorities such as these, 
ought to go far to meliorate our polemical acri- 
monies — only — that as a matter of fact, the com- 
pliment here paid to these personi^es has na 
foundation in truth, and is mere varnish. There 
is indeed in some of these works a masterly con- 
test between ingenious sopihistries, or very fire* 
quently downright mistatements, and a deter- 
mined Protestant spirit of reasoning grappling 
with them, and prevailing over them ; but there 
is no compliment to be paid on the score of the 
absence of disrespectful imputations, nor any very 
obvious lesson to be gathered from them, that 
softens th^ asperities of controversy. Has Mr. 
Butler read these books, whose candour and mo- 
deration he so commends ? Does he know that 
Knott, out of rage at seeing Chillingworth es- 
cape from the College of Douay, and renounce 
the seductions of the Jesuits, brands him with 
the odious title of Socinian ? and is he informed 
that Chillingworth in turn retorts upon him by 
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sayings '' If you were ten times more a spider 
than you are ! ! t'^ &c. &c. &c. Are the public too 
to beUeTe^ that it is in such very mild terms that 
Bossuet falls foul of this most eminent cham- 
pion^ and are there so many emanations of cha- 
rity in the replies addressed by tUat Bishop in his 
'' Avertissemens'' to M. Jurieu of Rotterdam? 
Were this a mere literary fraud, it might pass as 
an amiable weakness in a biographer disposed to 
overlook the infirmities of such ais it suited him 
to eulogise. But when it is regarded a^ one of 
those treacherous means now employed to tamper 
with and mislead public opiriiod, such ^ misre- 
presentation deserves a severe reprobation. Like 
sL great part of the Evidence before Parliament, 
it is intended indeed, if possible, to do away with 
tiiiEtt sentiment of horror and disgust with which 
Englishmen continue to behold the false doctrines 
and the venality of Rome ; and to make us believe 
that the Papd superstitions which our fathers 
abjured at th^ cost of life and land, are not so 
deeply offensive to God, nor to be deemed so 
ruinous to man ; that if the Roman Church have 
faults, yet in those faulti^ we are deeply par- 
takers, and if foes, the most powerful of these 
have yet preserved their due respect for her. 

^' Talibus inaidiis perjurique arte Sinonid 

Credita res, captique dolis 

Quos neque TydideSi nee Larissaeus Achilles^ 
Non anni domuere." Vhig. Mn. ii. 195. 

For what but to deceive us can such an appeal 
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be made to the example left us in the " temper 
of Fisher and Laud :" in obvious allusion to the 
" Conference held with a Jesuit." Which of these 
two disputants least deserve such a commenda- 
tion, I scarcely know, but will state things as I 
find them. What says Laud of Fisher to King 
Charles ? " God forbid that I should ever offer 
to persuade a persecution in any kind or practise 
jn the least. For to my remembrance I have not 
given him (Fisher) so much as coarse language. 
But on the other side, God forbid too, that your 
Majesty should let both laws and discipline sleep 
for fear of the name of persecution, and in the 
mean time let Mr. Fisher and his fellows angle in 
all parts of your dominions for your subjects. If 
they must needs be fishing, let them use none but 
lawful nets ; let us have no dissolving of oaths of 
allegiance, no deposing or killing of kings> no 
blowing up of states to settle quod volumus," &c. 
So much for his opinion of his antagonist in the 
preface. In the Conference itself. Laud speaks 
thus again of his opponent ; and he could not 
well speak worse of a sacred person : " An abuse 
ill disputants," he says, " is a resolution to hold 
their own, though it be by unworthy means, and 
by the disparagement of truth — and so i find it 
HEBE*." But what is most worthy of remark is, 
that such were Fisher's lies and false imputations 
as to what passed at that conference between 
them, that Laud was compelled to publish a folio 
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volume solely for the refutation of them, wherein 
he comphiTis, that '' no one answer of his has^ 
been properly related," and " utterly disavows" 
such report of them by the Jesuit. 

This Fisher, whose real name it seems, for the 
Jesuits had universally two or more, (a sort of 
J. K. L. incognito) as bravoes fight in masks, was 
John Piercy, the same man, it is said, who coaxed 
Chillingworth over to Douay, and who is de^ 
scribed as a notorious '' Priest-catcher," a busi- 
ness still carried on with more or less success* 
Besides his argumentative powers thus extolled for 
candour and suavity, he was blest with the ad- 
ditional merit of the most ample firmn^s of char- 
racter*; for when, in 1634*, a sentence of ba- 
nishment and of imprisonment, till he should find 
securities, was declared to hinr at the council 
table, he replied, that '' if he had a hundred livd^ 
he wbuld come hither again, or elsewhere, if Ms 
superiour so commanded him," and did utteriy 
refuse to put in any security f. Let it be remarked 
too of Archbishop Laud, whose courtesy to the 
Jesuits is so commended, principally from the 
* passage already cited from his preface, that this 
very passage is referred to in the charges brought 
against the Archbishop at his trial; when it is 
stated, that the Prelate was " sd far firom showing 
the same civility to our godly Protestant minis- 
ters, gentlemen and others, who opposed Popery, 
that his mouth was full of the most bitter invec- 

* Evid. p. 35. '- f Prynne, p. 452. 
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ives, satires, and revilings against them, not 
only in his private chamber, but in his public 
speeches" — the same " miserable creature" Laud, 
that the Edinburgh Review, in its latest tirade, 
reprobatesj for his " weak subjection of reason to 
authority, his stupid and ferocious intolerance ! !" 

It is an old trick, by the way, with our Ca- 
tholic adversaries, to speak us fair when they 
are meditating the greatest movements. Thus 
when the safe conducts were drawn out for such 
of the German Protestants as might choose to 
attend the Council of Trent, at first, in 1551, the 
forms ran in a few words, " absque uUis conviciis 
et contumeliis disputare," &c. But the prudent 
Germans seem to have doubted the value of the 
Catholic securities ; for in the following year the 
phrase was amended ; and in ten years after we 
find what had been comprised into a few lines 
then swelled nearly into two pages of fair words 
and honest promises ; the fate of John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague leaving men's minds sus- 
picious. And, indeed, Mr. Butler's professions 
become a little equivocal, when we find him, after 
thus endeavouring to conciliate and bespeak our 
forbearance, in the very next page losing his own, 
and becoming merry while he enumerates the 
various sects of Protestants ; as if tliey were not 
exceeded in number and variety, by " the Rab- 
bleism," as Fox calls the list he gives us, of the 
different orders of Catholic Friars. 

If I have ventured therefore to treat these 
Papists and their de-igns with a certain degree 
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sayings '' If you vf&ce ten times more a spider 
than you are ! ! t" &c. &c. &c. Are the public too 
to beUeve^ that it is in such very mild tetms that 
Bossuet falls fool of this most eminent cham- 
pion^ and are there so many emanations of cha- 
rity in the replies addressed by tlJat Kshop in his 
^' Avertissemena'' to M. Jurieu of Rotterdam ? 
Were this a mere literary fraud, it might pass as 
an amiable weakness in a biographer disposed to 
overlook the infirmities of such ais it suited him 
to eulogise. But when it is regarded a^ one of 
those treacherous means now employed to tamper 
with and mislead public opinibd, such a misre- 
ptesentation desertes a severe reprobation. Like 
sf great part of the Evidence before Parliament, 
it is intended indeed, if possible, to do away with 
tiiat sentiment of horror and disgust with which 
Englishmen Continue to behold the false doctrines 
and this Venality of Rome ; and to make us believe 
that the Papd superstitions which our fathers 
abjured at th^ cost of life and land, are not so 
deeply offensive to God, nor to be deemed so 
ruinous to man ; that if the Roman Church have 
faults, yet in those faults we are deeply par- 
takers, and if foes, the most powerful of these 
have yet preserved their due respect for her. 

^' Talibus inaidiis perjurique arte Sinonis 

Credita res, captique dolis- 

Quos neque TydideSi nee Larissaeus Achilles^ 
Non anni domuere." Vprg. JEn, ii. 195. 

For what but to deceive us can such an appeal 
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be made to the example left us in the 
of Fisher and Laud :" in obvious allusion 
" Conference held with a Jesuit." Which of these 
two disputants least deserve such a commenda- 
tion, I scarcely know, but will state things as I 
find them. What says Laud of Fisher to King 
Charles ? *' God forbid that I should ever offer 
to persuade a persecution in any kind or practise 
in the least. For to my remembrance I have not 
given him (Fisher) so much as coarse language. 
But on the other side, God forbid too, that your 
Majesty should let both laws and discipline sleep 
for fear of the name of persecution, and in the 
mean time let Mr. Fisher and his fellows angle in 
all parts of your dominions for your subjects. If 
they must needs be fishing, let them use none but 
lawful nets ; let us have no dissolving of oaths of 
allegiance, no deposing or killing of kings, no 
blowing up of states to settle quod volumus," &c. 
So much for his opinion of his antagonist in the 
preface. In the Conference itself. Laud speaks 
thus again of his opponent ; and he could not 
well speak worse of a sacred person : " An abuse 
in disputants," he says, " is a resolution to hold 
their own, though it be by unworthy means, and 
by the disparagement of truth — and so i find it 
HEHE*." But what is most worthy of remark is, 
that such were Fisher's lies and false imputations 
as to what passed at that conference between 
them, that Laud was compelled to publish a folio 
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* don */' &C. Now > in these two Catholic defini- 
tions there are three observable differences. The 
titular Bishop omits altogether any mention of 
. penance, though it be a '^ preliminary condition/' 
-a sacrament essential to absolution; he does 
not state the condition of an express jurisdic- 
tion of the Priest, which, in that Church, is essen- 
tial to absolution ; and he treats absolution and 
pardon, as if they were the same benefits,-^ Mr. Col- 
lins employing a copulative, and Dr. Doyle a dis- 
junctive between these terms of spiritual power. 

When each of them is desired to state the ap- 
proaches of the form of the Protestant Church to 
their doctrine, they again as widely differ. Mr. 
Collins describes it only as ^^ something analo- 
gaus ; a form of absolution, that is more a form of 
prayer than the judicial act of a Confessor, em^ 
poi^ered, as he i^onceives, to absolve ;" while Dr. 
Doyle says, that he " really knows of no differ- 
ence between the doctrine of the Catholic Church 
«id that of the Protestant Church with respect to 
absolution." Had he left the matter here it would 
have been dnough to startle us ; but he proceeds 
in a manner certainly much calculated to mislead 
Jus hearers, by sajring, that 'Vthe words of the 
Absolution which the Priest of^ the Established 
Church uses, are precisely those which the 
Roman Catholic Church uses." 

This statement, let me remark, the Edinburgh 
Review f last published, has adopted and repeated, 

* Evid. p. 352. t Nq. 85. 






depending upon the indifference, the indolence, or 
the charity of its readers, for its currency among 
them. This is exceedingly disingenuous ; because 
I am sure, that it would be taken for granted by 
persons in general, that the common form of ab- 
solution in the Morning and Evening daily Ser- 
vice of our Church is that, which in structure and 
doctrine, is said thus exactly to resemble some 
one of the Catholic forms also in common use — 
which would be a very great mistake. 

The forgiveness of sins is the great paramount 
interest of all Christian ministers. Born with 
a nature subject to passions, which continually 
lead us to neglect or violate the Divine command- 
ments, the only sacrifice which we can pay to 
Gon is in the restraint of such evil desires, and 
the abasement of our hearts in humility and pe- 
nitence. To promote this service a ministry is 
ordained ; and our peculiar task it is to hold forth 
both the promise and the means of reconciliation. 
Our prayers and intercessions, the celebration of 
our sacraments, the setting forth God's holy word, 
have all this one great benefit in view— the forgive- 
ness of sins. Thus only can we glorify Goo ; and 
the promoting this glory is our appointed charge. 

The Church of England, therefore, can never 
renounce this power, but endeavours only to 
restrain it within what she deems its appointed 
bounds. The Scriptural commission upon which 
we act, in respect to this particular office, is in 
words the same as that under which the Catholic 
lays his claim ; in our interpretation of it we dif- 
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fer. For wh^n that authcnrity '' to HimI and loose" 
was first given to the Apostles wider a miraen- 
lotts sanction attesting the divine character of onr 
rriigion^ it seems to have heen expressed in terms 
so distinct^ because they were about for ever to 
supersede the priestly office^ hitherto confined to 
one of the Jewish tribes^ and annulling the exer- 
cise of their representative worriiip, to confirm to 
the Christian disciples a divine right of standing 
forth for the fut(ire> as the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion in a better and more perfect dispensation. 
And we continue^ in the ordination of our Priest- 
bood> to apply these same Scriptural tvonih as 
its authority y in order to show, that we believe 
outselves to be a lawfully constituted Christian 
Church, claiming for our Ministers, that they are 
a rightful and privileged succession^ and endowed 
tiberefore with as full a power in respect of abso- 
lution, not as any pretended to, but as any actually 
residing in that particular Church which is sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Bishops of Rome. 

But in the exercise of this function we accord 
neither in doctrine or practice with the Papists. 
And we found our distinction of doctrine both 
upon the attributes properly belonging to the 
Deity, and upon the nature of our mmisterial 
offices, whether described in Holy Scripture or 
by far the most general opinions of the primitive 
fathers. The power of forgiving sins we are as- 
sured can reside absolutely and properly only with 
God. He claims it in his holy Word, and his 
faithful servants will ascribe it only to Him. " I, 
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eveii I, am he who blotteth out thy transgressions, 
and as a thick cloud thy sins." The ministration 

■ of this his mercy he has committed to man, 
" Aliter Deus ipse solvit et ligat, aliter ecclesia." 
We are stewards of the mysteries of God, ambas- 
sadors commissioned to bear his offers, and dis- 
play those riches of his grace, which he makes 
effectual : " isti rogant, divinitas donat : huma- 
num enim obsequium, munificentia superns est 
potestatis *." 

The general form of absolution introduced as 
late as 1551, at the review of the Liturgy, ascribes 
no judicial power to the Priest. It very clearly 
speaks the doctrine of our Churchj which holds, 
that the absolution is an authoritative and con- 
tinual application of the benefit of the Christian 
sacrifice by the ministration of God's promises, 
through our prayers and supplications, to all pe- 
nitent people. In this we accord with other Pro- 
testant Churches ; it is so taught in that of Ge- 
neva ; and the Augsburg Confession, in retaining 
private absolution, yet guards the practice thus : 
" Haec potestaa tantum exercetur ; docendo seu 
priedicando verbum, et porrigendo sacramenta," 
as is noted by Grotius t- And in the American 
Rubric, our form is termed a " declaration of 
absolution." Among all the Roman missals, va- 
rying in every country, and until the Council 
^H^ of Trent, almost in every diocese, and even since 
^^B subject to frequent correction, I do not believe 



* Ambrose de Spir. Saint. 3. 10. 
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such: a form is to be fouud> or that Dr. Doyle 
is justified in sayings that the words of the abso- 
lution which the Priest of the Established Church 
uses^ are precisely those employed by the Roman 
Clergy. 

As the structure of our public form is different 
from theirs, so also is the sense in which it is used 
in the Church of England. There have been, it 
must be admitted, questions among the expositors 
of our Liturgy, as to whether it were precatory only 
or declaratory, and how far it might be deemed 
immediately effectual to convey the paardon it an- 
nounces to those of the congregation, who, in the 
eyes of God, are penitent. But to the power of 
judicial discernment, upon whom, individually, 
this benefit is so conferred, we do not lay claim. 
We are not of those that presume to '' judge 
another man's servant ; to his own master he standi 
eth or falleth.'' And this is so strictly true, that 
it is only necessary to refer ta the very great sen- 
sation produced in this country, long after the 
Reformation, by an University Sermon of Dr. 
Sparrow, the Bishop of Norwich of that day, in 
which was maintained the judicial power of the 
Priesthood in respect to absolution ; and which 
gave so great offence, that but for the interpo- 
sition of powerful friends, it would have been fol- 
lowed by the preacher's ruin. It rested indeed 
principally upon a Homily in Chrysostom, (Hea- 
ven waits, and expects the Priest's sentence here 
on earth) although it is clear from the other 
writings of the same Father, how carefully he 
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i yet maintained the divine privilege and preroga- I 

live in respect to the pardon of sins. The as- 1 
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sumption of these judicial powers forms indeed 
the first great distinction, for it is not the only 
one, hetween the pretensions of the Church of 
Rome and the service of the Church of England ; 
in the one, absolution is given and received upon 
all occasions judicially ; and in the other, it is 
neither given nor received on any occasion judi- 
cially, but ministerially only. " Est in imiversis 
servientibus non dominium sed ministerium :" a 
limitation which the Church of Rome is known 
to reject under pain of excommunication. 

The Roman Bishops are right in saying that 
we expect from the penitent a sincere undissem- 
bling heart. But even in this do they always agree 
with us ? Could we endure any form such as "we 
find in the " Confitentum Ceremonise," 1530, run- 
ning thus : " Dimittat Deus tibi omnia peccata tua 
prasterita, prjesentia, et futura, quse commisisti 
coram eo et Sanctis ejus, quBB confessus es, vel per 
aliquam negligentiam, seu oblivionem, vel malevo- 
lentiam abscondisti, liberet te ab orani malo hie et 
in future, conservet et confirmet te." 

The next of our forms of Absolution is that 
which is in our Communion Service. Would to 
Gon I could say of this too that it is ingeneral use. 
It resembles several of the forms in the ancient 
rituals of the Greek and Latin Churches, and is 
probably that to which Dr. Doyle refers. But it 
is not judicial ; which is a difference the more re- 
markable, as the ninth canon of the fourteenth 
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session of the CouncU of Trent particularly en- 
forces the distinction : '^Si quis dixerit, absolu- 
tionem sacramenttdem sacerdotis, non esse actum 
judicialem, sed crudum ministerium pronunciandi 
et declarandi remissa esse peccata confitenti — ana- 
thema sit/* And to ascribe to it, in our service, 
any such extraordinary grace, beside other objec- 
tions, would make the office seem to intercept the 
efficacy to be derived from the participation of 
the Eucharistical elements, almost immediately 
succeeding it, whereby we pray that our sinful 
bodies may be made clean. In the use of this our 
sacramental form, therefore, we do not any more 
agree, that we have any accordance with the 
Church of Rome, in the construction to be put 
upon it, whatever Vi may please Dr. Doyle to state. 
There remains yet another form upon which 
some explanation is due, from its appearing liable 
to some challenge, as bearing in it judicial preten- 
sions. I speak of that used in the Communion of 
the Sick. The absolution of the sick in extre- 
mity appears to be directed by St. James, in a 
passage deserving great attention ; and the usage 
certainly obtained in the primitive Church, and 
was probably founded on it : roue a-waXXarTOficvoug 

rcw /3cov, £1 SeocvTo, a^e«rOai*. 

Imitating the Divine compassion, and mindful 
that we are the servants of Him who came in 
mercy to save, we pour in our wine and oil upon 
the penitent spirit, and aid the feeble labourer in 

* Euscb. H. E. 6. 34. 
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the struggling effort of the eleventh hour. The 
form by which we address the sick man, is not, 
perhaps, a strictly prescribed form ; but we are to 
" absolve" him " after this sort." The form is 
an indicative form, the only one we have of such 
a construction ; and on this account it seems to 
differ from both the others already noticed : for 
while it is God that forgives, the Priest only ab- 
solves ; a distinction not made in our other abso- 
lutions, and not sufficiently marked perhaps by 
our expositors. Some deem this absolution to be 
indeed a persona! application of the promises of 
the Gospel upon the terms prescribed in it ; and 
others, more frequently, at the same time, an ab- 
solution from church censures, in order to re- 
admission to church communion. Thus we find a 
particular form to this effect in the Roman " Ordo 
Excommunicandi." For, strictly speaking, the 
Priest has not authority, without due considera- 
tion, to admit persons of an ill conversation of 
life to that Holy Sacrament of which he is the 
dispenser ; and the Rubric clearly directs, that all 
those who purpose to communicate, shall give 
timely notice, in order that certain offenders may 
be repelled, or admonished of the necessity of a 
deeper repentance and a better state of prepara- 
tion. If then this expression in the absohition of 
the sick, so refers to such a caution vested in the 
ministry, but disused, properly or not, for reasons 
none of them possibly in force in a sick chamber, 
it may then be said to bear a certain resemblance 
to one of the forms of the Roman Chuich ; in- 
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asmucfa only as it is indicative^ Bind is a re-admis- 
sion to church communion by the relaxation of 
c^isures. But in regard to the remission of sins, 
it is not judicial ; and there the resemblance 
therefore &ils. Besides^ not only do we very 
rarely use this form, so that multitudes are daily 
passing out of li^e without the benefit of its ap- 
plication ; but it is likewise (even little as it is 
ther'e also used) far from being a favourite or 
unquestioned mode of absolution in the Romish 
ChurclL In their Missal I do not find any indica- 
tive form, and only one in the Pontifical. Thomas 
Aquinas says, that in his own days it was com- 
plained of as a recent innovation, though he 
thinks it necessary in the Sacrament of Penance ; 
anA some of his contemporaries have defended it, 
as 4J( proper form only, not for conveying God's 
pwdcm, bat the restoring men to the peace of the 
Church. When therefore it is considered how 
rarely this form occurs (I speak comparatively) 
inlthe eE&ercases of our own Church, being applied 
to those only who, departing out of life, shall 
* seek the visitation of the Clergy ; and that in the 
Church of Rome th^ir absolutions are almost, 
without exception, precatory, and that great 
questions have arisen as to the propriety of any 
indicative form, on any occasion whatever, it can 
scarcely be supposed that this is a point of view 
fti which Dr. Doyle finds so precise an identity, 
as to be warranted in directing the attention of 
Parliament to the coincidence. 

The Church of England takes '^ a middle 
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course, neither absolving any absolutely by her 
own power, nor denying to absolve in the name 
of Christ." Not so the Roman Church. In the 
ordination of the Catholic priesthood, when one 
would expect to find the authority of the Divine 
Author of our faith peculiarly acknowledged, the 
Roman order prescribes an absolution, without 
any mention at all of the mediation or interces- 
sion of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, whose name 
indeed, never once occurs in it ; this being the 
form. " Indulgentiara, absolutionem, et remis- 
sionem peccatorum vestrorum tribuat vobis om- 
nipotens et misericors Dominus. Amen." 

And further : the Protestant absolution is not 
subject to all the same conditions. We have no 
sacrament of penance, and exact no terms of mor- 
tification ; which is another material difference, 
acknowledged indeed by Mr. Collins, but kept in 
the back ground by Dr. Doyle, in his definitions. 

Neither do we at all comprehend that power 
of the Priest, which, when he distinguishes in the 
sorrows of a penitent that they proceed rather 
from fear than love, and are therefore, in the sight 
of God, a loss perfect offering; can yet, oui of the 
priestly authority, bring it to pass, that this im- 
perfection shall be fully qualified, and that, " at- 
tritio, viRTUTE CLAViuM, fit contritio." 

From these considerations it is, therefore, clear, 
thatDr. Doyle has misrepresented our doctrine", 
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AND THE DOCTRINE OF HIS OWN ChURCI!, witll 

I which it is irreconcileable. The Church of Rome J 

^^L indeed, in the face of Bossuet's argument for her J 
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Catholicity, is yet perpetually found to vary in 
her most important doctrines : a discordance 
which has not escaped the observation of the 
judicious Hooker, who has exposed some of the 
inconsistencies in their usually-received doctrine 
of absolution, as a cause out of which our deliver- 
ance from sin ensues*. 

There is one part of the evidence of Dr. Doyle 
upon this point, which, I confess, struck me with 
peculiar force, as exceedingly deficient in all 
proper and charitable feeling : I speak of an ex- 
pression concerning the sincerity of those who 
resort to the confessional. '^ The absolution," he 
says, '^ cannot take ejQTect if the penitent be not 
contrite— BUT that is his affair f." Pope Leo X^ 
delivered himsdf with more delicacy when he 
said, « It is not the physician's fault if the pa. 
tient do himself hurt." 

And while I am upon this part of the subject, it 
iBay be well to express a doubt whether the rule 
of the Romish Church, as to the inviolability of 
confidence reposed in confessors by persons seek- 
ing absolution, has always been very rigidly ob- 
served ; founded, as it seems, to be on what Pau- 
linus tells us was a maxim with St. Ambrose. 
Have not confessions often been revealed of those 
sins which affect the Church ? Have not martyrs 
died under charges of heresy, sustained only by 
evidence extracted at the confessional ? But the 
rule alters, where the lives and property only of 

* Hooker, p, 365. f Evid. p. 358. 
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individuals are concevued, and the public tran- 
quillity or safety of the state is the only interest 
that is involved. How too came it to pass, let 
me also ask, when, from the variety of questions 
directed to this point, it appeared that Parliament 
entertained some particular anxiety and jealousy 
of the extent of the crimes for which ordinary 
confessors might grant absolution, and the Ca- 
tholic Bishops gave them some relief thereon, by 
stating, that the higher crimes, as of treason and 
murder, were among the " reserved cases," to be 
submitted to the Pope — that no mention was then 
made by them, that even that privilege of con- 
fession, reserved to the Pope himself, is barred 
by the plenary indulgence of the year of Jubilee ? 
And should it not have been stated to the House, 
that THE POSSESSOR of the indulgence, as I have 
read, may then choose his own confessor, and 
be entirely absolved by him from all resen-ed of- 
fences; and can even then obtain commutation, 
otherwise accorded by the Pope alone, in the terms 
of the bull ; although this last concession, as it is 
a source of revenue, is not always accorded 1 

The practice of granting Indulgences is in- 
deed one which we are justly entitled to hold in i 
peculiar suspicion, not only as a gross abuse of the | 
Christian ministry, but as a dangerous instrument ' 
of power in the hands of a foreign potentate. , 

The Catholic believes that it is through the 
sacrament of Penance alone that he can obtain of i 

kGoD the entire forgiveness of his offences, and the j 

perfect remission of those eternal punishments 1 
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which are due to mortal sin. That sacrament^ 
however, leaves and imposes an obligation upon 
him to undergo such temporal punishment as may 
still be necessary in the judgment of the Church, 
(and the Council of Trent interdicts him who 
denies it) for the expiation of the guilt after 
baptism, which it remits ; but upon procuring an 
Indulgence, he further believes that he also ob- 
tains, through it, the remission of this temporal 
punishment, so declared to be due to those sins 
which the sacrament of Penance has remitted. 
Thus the sacrament of Penance is incomplete, or 
very unsatisfactory as a remission, without the 
aid of an indulgence also. And again, the indul- 
gence, when obtained, is not available, but by the 
strict and voluntary performance of the confes- 
sor's commands under the sacrament of penance. 
Sdstietimes it accompanies absolution therefore, 
sometimes follows it. They reciprocally, there- 
fore, depend upon each other. That forgiveness 
of sins must afford indeed but a very inade- 
quate comfort to a penitent's mind who is in- 
structed " that he still is subject to undergo, in a 
place which is neither heaven nor hell, a kind of 
punishment known only to God, inflicted till the 
last remnant of his justice is purged away ;" and 
which, though called by Catholics a temporal 
punishment, is, when it extends beyond the pre- 
sent life, only so far calculable as to its duration, 
as that it is not eternal ; and gladly must such 
an one seek to obtain an indulgence, which, ac- 
cording to Catholic doctrine, can accelerate, or 
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relax, or avert all or any of these temporal pu- 
nishments, either in this world, or in purgatory. 
Well chosen, therefore, is the symbol of power 
used by the successors of St. Peter, and signifi- 
cant enough, when the emblem is made to consist 
of two keys rather than one. Dr. Doyle indeed 
says, that " no Catholic is under the error of be- 
lieving that an indulgence implies the remission 
of sin," though how to escape purgatory without 
it, might puzzle any body but a Catholic. Bel- 
larmin too has laboured the point, but the embar- 
rassments of the doctrine have been so entirely ex- 
posed by the judicious Hooker, that it is enough 
to refer those who would consider such contra- 
dictions more at large, to his chapter on Penance 
and Satisfaction, wherein such errors are fully 
detected. 

More to my present purpose is it to remark on 
a statement made to Parliament, " that an indul- 
gence does not insure forgiveness to the penitent ; 
it only gives him hope." Indeed, do then the 
absolutions or the bulls run so? Is it the com- 
mon language, or the general belief of the Romish 
Church? Yet is it moreover stated, that " it is 
morally impossible there can be an error on the 
subject." Surely this is a very bold assertion. 
For in the " Instructions for the Jubilee," the 
doctrine seems different. In the absence of a 
Latin form, I am constrained to use a French 
one, authorised by the Cardinal Noailles. " L' 
INDULGENCE cst UNE REMISSION dc la peine tem- 
porelle due aux peches, qui se remettent par le 
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9wr9mBfkt 4f ptsditence.'^ b Ms Ae ideolai^on 
.of ^ remiswrn—ror only of tike iiope of a remis- 
9ioi) ? If I have id^Bl^ocket an inxlulgence, the 
Papistj MQ instrujcxei), win reasoa, I have a f e- 
loission ; aod if I Imve it, why am I yet only to 
ihope for it ? . { am sincere ; I am contrite ; I am 
obedient. What would the Church have more ? 
Why IB the jremissicm of si^junder the sacrament 
jof penance, with absolution had, which relates to 
things eternal, a positive assurance to me, und^ 
j^udicial authority ; and yet the benefit of an in- 
dulgence which relate but to things temporal, 
ito he received by me as thus equivocal ? If my 
parish Prieist can speak to me from the confes- 
iuonal with certainty, why, m a more Unnted act 
off poweir^ must I bdieve my infallible Pope to be 
circumscribed and to be in doubt ? 

^t indulgences must not be undervalued, 
DLevertheless. If a mortal sin required a penance 
,-af seven years^ the importance of an indulgence 
K^nitting this, must be a matter of no little eoh- 
Jlideratiopi. The demand for such indulgence 
;tn^u3t J)e presumed to be in exact proportion to 
ifhfi severtty of the discipline of the Church ; the 
Jiieiavjier the Confessor's sentence, the more urgent 
t)]^ occasion for the dispensing bull ; and simi- 
larly with a relaxed discipline in the confessional, 
this traffic with Rome must, in turn, be considered 
M more or less intercepted: a correspondence 
which was well understood in the Eternal City in 
day^ of yore, when the austerity of the regular 
orders was made instrumental, through the sides 
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of the aeoulaf priesUiood, to the feeding at enee 
Xbe Pope's avarice aiid tlieir own. Tlie Council 
of Trent, indeed, admouished that indulgences 
.should be gri^nted with moderation ; as by too 
great a fcicility the ecclesiasticjd discipline would 
-be enervated. It is obvious that the same reason 
-which would make the penance under the sacra- 
ment severe, would require that the infliction 
■under the indulgence be li^t, else, Avhat would 
the the temptation to purchase it ? Accordingly 
these punishments are, for the most part, merciful 
indeed. Sometimes the Pater Nosters must be 
fitrung, sometimes the Ave Maria's, tenfold, on the 
.bcd'ds, while a still more favourite penance, under 
,^ indulgence in the year of Jubilee, appears to 
he the visiting the four Roman churches of St. 
Peter, St. Paul, St. John the Lateran, and St. 
Mary the Greater. Now this, considering it 
.could he done in one hour, was a metliod pleasant 
enough, thanks to a plenary indulgence, of getting 
lid of a seven years, or even quarantine of peu- 
auce, to say nothing of purgatory. Ajid to make 
^he terms easier to poor human nature, it was 
condescended^ that fasting and alms should not 
usually be included in such bulls ; they were very 
well it" perfoi'raed, but not cnjoiued as conditions. 
But Rome not being within every man'sreach,and 
buils of indulgence travelling easier on the load 
than penitents, ajid sacred as those four churches 
under the papal constitutions might be presumed 
to be above all other churches, yet, doubtless, inac- 
cessible to no small portion of the subjects of the 
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Catholic universe^ it was wisely provided, with a 
great deal more of consideration than is shewn in 
the Hedjaz/ that certain days should be pre- 
scribed, wherein Catholics living remote, if pos^ 
seesed (^ a huR, might visit some mlher four 
/Churches, to be appointed by their bishop, and 
perform certain other conditions, as a means of 
obtaining the same ghostly favour accorded to 
those who were nearer the pontifical elbow. And 
this is the penance, the laboriosus baptisms of 
the Fathers *. 

Let me ask, is it then for refusing to counte- 
nance ^ such egregious impositions as these, that 
the Church of England is to be baited and up- 
♦ braided with her want of charity ? Is she to hold 
herself in abject and conciliatory respect, only 
that the cra£ky foreigner and his vassal priests 
inay again delude our people> and sow their tares, 
not by night but in open day, within our border? 
Is it to lend ourselves indirectly to the progress 
of frauds impious as these are, that we are to be 
dumb in our pulpits ; and are we to see the royal 
House, of Brunswick, after redeeming for us our 
liberty and our religion, now struggling to main- 
tain the pride of its dynasty and the undivided 
possession of its sceptre, without giving them our 
faithful and affectionate support ? It cannot be. 

But it is said, in the Catholic Evidence, that, 
complain as we may of the practice, we are not 
ourselves free from reproach in this respect. 

* Lettres historiques et dogmatiques sur les Jubil6s, 1751. 
Par C. Chais. 
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Aware at once of the importance of penance- 
among the Catholic Sacraments^ and of the jea- 
lousy with which it has been properly viewed as' 
a dangerous engine of power, unwarrantably em- 
ployed^ no effort has been spared by the Papists 
to cover the doctrine of penance with mollifying 
explanations^ equally ill suited to its purposes 
and to truth. Among other methods to which 
they now have had recourse^ the titular Arch- 
bishop of Dublin*, as if it were possible to as- 
similate the tenets of England and of Rome there- * 
on, has not hesitated in his examination to drop 
an insinuation, that the Church of England too 
has her price at which she will remit the exercise 
of a similar power ; and as if to support the im* 
putation with a shew of some authority, he men- 
tions Burn as countenancing it: and a lay writer 
has since followed in the same track. Now the 
commutation of penance is properly denounced^ 
by all our own ecclesiastical writers, as a plain 
bargaining for sin to save a rich man from 
punishment. And so much were the reformers- 
impressed with this, that the Convocation of 1582, 
confined such power in all officials of the eccle- 
siastical courts, except under episcopal sanction.- 
By several canons made in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and in 1640, it was further to be restrained to 
charitable uses ; though we should little gather 
this from Dr. Murray's language. The Reforma- 
tio Legum directed that it should be to the use of 

* Evid.p.418. 
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the poor, where the offence Wad eomnitt^ ; T€ry 
nuidi as^ » fine is ia^^cted in; civil HM^/ itud con- 
verted by law to puhtie 11804 The hiw'^r honse 
o£ ConvocatioBy again^ in 1700'^ reprorbated; the 
practice. And< sluice that jj^eridd. Btif nr giVes^ xxb 
one solitary oase^hut it wieub ninetj y ea^ ago^ in: 
which a Bishop of Chester dked his awn CBmh 
ceUor to aceoimt for an; sum/ so reeeired, albd 
evrai that case was midecided \ Can Romery who 
has provoked the oompatison> seppfbaCh usr with> 
hands^ clean as these ; of rathar does not l^e de^ 
vice serve hut to draw dowti 6ur attentbn ta ther 
deepest blemish which rests irpon her Apostolicr 
fame ? The Statute Giretimsp^cte Agatis^ thtit of 
Articufi Cleri) the RoUs of ParliMient of Ed- 
ward III.^ and the Records of Henry V^ serve to^ 
shew to what extent t^is infamous^ abude wa&' 
carried, without con&iing our reiriarks^^ to the 
exactions of Leo X^ 

But even where the Protest^Uit Churchy through 
the ecclesiastical courts, and under the sole sanc- 
tioa of the Bishop/ has> even rafely, proceeded: 
so far as to allow of any commutation, it has beent 
for a remission of Church censures under a public 
sentence of sueh court, and no^nH)re: it has beeiF 
m matters purely tempornd, as we regard the 
term, relating to the present life; and not carried 
beyond the grave, according to the dispensing 
privUege claimed by the Catholics. And yet, 
says the titular Archbishop to Parliament> your 
Church has something of the sort ! ! ! 
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The Catholic Clergy, under their examination * 
endeavoured to impress the Houses with a belief, 
that their worship of the Virgin Mary, was only a 
harmless recognition of her worthiness in the 
sight of God, qualifying her not with mediatorial 
hut intercessorial powers. It is difficult from the 
creed of Pope Pius IV., founded on the Council ol 
Trent, to determine what is the nature of this res- 
pect they mean to pay her ; for it is a curious 
feet, that there is no mention whatever made 
therein, not that I think the omission accidental, 
of any reverence, worship or respect, that is to be 
paid herself, but only of that which is to be offered 
to her image ; and even that article is of a very 
questionable construction, so as to make it im- 
possible to say what sort of reverence is intended. 
" I do most steadfastly believe, that the images 
of Christ and the mother of God, who was al- 
ways a virgin, and of other saints also (other 
than who 9) are to be had and retained." Who 
can gather the real faith of a papist from this sym- 
bol, and determine by it, how nearly the respect 
for the Virgin and the Saints, approaches to the 
veneration due to the Saviour of mankind, whose 
name, and the reverence due to whose merits, are 
so unaccountably placed in the same clause of a 
symbol of faith. Can we say whether this the 
most detracts from the heavenly honour belonging 
to the one, or profanely advances the mortal dig- 
nity, high as that necessarily stands, of the other ? 
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The terms indeed^ in which the Church of Rome 
has^ on other occasions^ described its respect for 
the Virgin Mary, have greatly varied. In one 
century she is advanced to the title of the Holy 
Virgin, and in the next century professed as the 
Holy Mother of God. Then she is the Regina 
Coeli, afterwards the Domina Angelorum. On the 
other hand, in the expreission of the creed before 
us, her consideration is again reduced, as being 
one '' among other saints." Indeed there are 
few subjects upon which so much disagreement 
can be pointed out, as in the titles of honour of 
the mother of our Lord. When Hamilton, Abbot 
of Fern, was at the stake at St. Andrews, the 
friars pressed around him during the preparations, 
and endeavoured to extort from him that he should 
but say, '' Salve Regina." The style of wiUs used 
to run thus, I bequeath my soul to God, and our 
Lady St. Mary. But Tracy (vide Fitzjames) 
*' bequeathing his soul to God through Jesus 
Christ, through whose intercession alone he 
trusted, without the aid of any other Saint," was 
** condemned as a heretic, and his dead body was 
burnt." That divine honours were never intend- 
ed by any divine injunction to be paid to that 
person '* highly favoured above women," I have 
ever concluded, from the remarkable answer of 
our Saviour to her who blessed his mother, 
where our Lord ascribes even greater venera- 
Von to those *' who hear the word of God and 
keep it." This direction is so explicit, that it 
might be supposed to be sufficient to check any 
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such superstitious regard. But the Papists are not 
satisfied without robing her in the attributes of her 
Son : " precibus et meritis beatae Marise semper 
Virginia et omnium Sanctorum perducat nos ad 
Regna Coelorum," is the absolution in the Petit 
Livre de I'Eglise, " per Virginem matrem concedat 
nobis Dominus salutem et pacem," is the benedic- 
tion following it. 

All invocation of the Saints is utterly to be 
condemned, as an impious abuse, formed upon 
the Heathen practice of worshipping the dead. 
The Scriptures, while they instruct us in a plu- 
rality of the divine persons, carefully direct our 
worship to one only God ; no where are either An- 
gels or Saints made the objects of man's adoration. 
In their intermediate natures, little as is imparted 
to us of the knowledge of Angelic Spirit, we may 
yet form to ourselves ideas of excellence and be- 
nignity, perhaps of watchfulness over our concerns. 
There is nothing offensive to the most exalted 
notions of the Deity, that we should believe he 
gives his Angels charge over us ; but they are the 
ministers to do his pleasure only, and not the ob- 
jects that are to intercept his praise. '* We 
neither give them," says Theodoret *, " Divine 
worship, nor divide the service due to the di- 
vine Majesty, between them and the true God. 
Wherever the holy Angels have been 
it has always been in a definite message, 
there terminated. Throughout sacred 
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the Almighty is evev speaking in his own hxAy 
name, his own authority h always ujpheld, he is^ 
ever vigilant over all his creatures ; and the error 
of ascribing such honours where we have never 
been taught to consider them due^ is to be deemed 
the more d^[igerous and presumptuous^ as the 
idol worship of the Jews^ which so highly pro- 
voked the anger of God, appears to hav« sprung 
from this very source. 

The solution of the difficulties which arise out 
of the several formularies of prayer to the Saints^ 
presented to, or noticed by the Houses, wai^ 
totally unsatisfactory. A reference was made ta 
passages in Gother^ which are so far from eluci- 
dating, that they seem only to encrease the objec- 
tions. Yet Gotiier, it was said, is esteemed by the 
Catholics *' as a venerable writer y and perfectly or^ 
thodox in aU he has written'' He tells us that '^ the 
man is cursed,* who worships the Virgin Mary or 
puts his trust m her> more than in Crocf'— but for 
any worship that is the same, or a little less 
than the same as the divine honour, there does not 
seem any inhibition provided. A similar impre- 
cation rests on him '' who shall honour her atxyoe 
her Son," leaving, in the very expression, aa in- 
ference of some possible or admitted equality ** 
And the explanation offered, becomes the niore 
embarrassed, and the denial of the reality of any 
adoration offered to the Saints the more question- 
able, when we consider the terms in which Ca- 

* Evid. p. 353. 
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Wolics appfoaeh those who are not canonized, and 
to whom therefore something less than the attri- 
"bute of Saints may he supposed to helong, — ■! 
mean their Popes. I copy from " The History of 
the Roman Conclave, 1691," a portion of the ad- 
dress of the Arch-presbyter to the Pope when he 
receives the Keys upon taking possession of the 
Lateran Church. " Sanctissime Pater, caput Ec- 
ciesiae. Rector orbis ; quem Angeli in coelis reve- 
rentur, portre inferorum timent, totnsque mundus 
adorat ; nos quoque te solum, nostrum patronum, 
unice veneramur, colimus, et adoramus, et nos 
omniaque nostra patemae et plusquam divinie tax 
dispositioni et curse reverenter submittimus." 
And upon receiving the triple crown in a subse- 
quent ceremony it is stated, that the following 
declaration to the assembled multitude, is made 
in Latin and Italian : " Hodie salus facta est 
mundo : hodie vohis omnibus fidelibus indulgen- 
tia plenaria est concessa a S. D. Papa in nomine 
Patris," &c. Is it honour, more or less than this, 
which by the orthodox Papist is to be ascribed to 
the sainted dead, and to the Virgin Mary, and 
with other Saints, to the triumphant Messiah ? 

That sin of idolatry with which the Catholics 
are justly chargeable at this present hour, was 
treated with a leniency during this examination, 
little perhaps to have been expected even by them- 
selves. The legislature which acknowledges 
Christianity to be a part of the law of England, 
was in this instance pleased not very closely to 
sift, among its other theological inquiries, a prac- 
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tice which has nevertheless in all Christian ages 
been deemed so inconsistent with revealed Re- 
ligion. The respect due to images, far from ever 
having been a common or a tolerated doctrine, 
has seldom been acceptable, or indeed otherwise 
than repugnant to the greater portion of the Ca- 
tholic Communion; and has only been retained 
but for the effect it was calculated to produce 
upon the lower classes, and the facUities it af- 
forded of working upon the imaginations of uncul- 
tivated men, in the place of enlightening them by 
more salutary instruction. The principal Gene- 
ral Councils were against not only the worship but 
the use of images in churches. If the second 
Council of Nice, the solitary precedent pleaded in 
the Council of Trent, re-established this order of 
worship, that of Frankfort, held only a few years^ 
after, condemned again the practice. And the 
Latin and the Greek Churches were constantly 
divided about it. Successive emperors . of the 
East and West rejecting and forbidding it, as the 
capitularies shew. Even in the miserable dark- 
ness and tyranny of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies this resistance was still preserved, and the 
crucifix itself became disused as dangerous to 
spiritual worship. '' Cruces non adorandas aut 
venerandas, superstitioni servientes, et potius 
amovendas quam retinendas." It remained then 
but for the Inquisition to establish that, which 
has ever been so offensive to the great body of 
the worshippers of Christ, and to intrude a 
practice still upon his Church, which is at di- 
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variance with the declared irrefragable will 
of God. 

In defence of this abuse, however, it is pleaded, 
that Catholics are misrepresented, and that the re- 
verence they pay to images is not the same worship 
they pay to God. The venerable and orthodox 
Gother has " cursed him who worships images 
FOR God ;" and " that curse," says Dr. Doyle, " is 
our proper doctrine*." In what then consists the 
divine worship ? Has it not, besides its spiritual 
intention, an external character also ? What is 
the worshipping, and falling down, and kneeling 
before the Lord our Maker, but an act of ado- 
ration and acknowledgment, described by the 
Psalmist as that outward reverence which is 
acceptable, and therefore properly belonging to 
GfoD. And what is that bowing down to, and 
serving the graven image, which are also named 
in Scripture, but named only to be forbidden. 
Ask of those who have been, as I have often 
been, an eye-witness to such scenes, what one 
sacred honour, what one act of external worship 
which is paid by man to God, and commanded to 
be paid alone to God, is not rendered, in Catho- 
lic countries, to images, in their Churches ? Is 
not incense offered to such idols ? Are not men's 
knees bent, are not men's bodies abjectly pros- 
trated before them ? Are not their tears poured 
out, and their processions made, and their morti- 
fications, and their vows, and pilgrimages per- 
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fmm^, to theff ? And j^iese i\ot sk^s ^ e^t^^usH 
worship ! How monstrous to cover this heuioi^ 
offence of the C^hoUc ipultitude, Xlm acsmdni to 
Chri^endpw^ with, the JsoJUer^Ue |>r^t^i(ice Hx^ 
'^ images liaye po yirjtue in thenfi*/' and jth^t ih^y 
jafce ]>ut ^s pictur|g$ i<^ ^udqtter^ per^ns^ ^eryJ^ 
uonly to presenjt ;stirong jremamhraiicest ^9 4;h^ 
:jjDind9 wjpi^n peyef such ^everepee iiK^as s^^tp i^ 
j^i^ to tl^ most i^ffecting picti^. 

Th^ J^ws k9^e justi%d 4i]jeir idoAatri^s undfo* 
;^h|^ ;r9?y s^iPie plausihl^ qQvei:ing. 3ut the e;^- 
i^uuBi^n does ppjt paps; % tb^^inv^^rfidQla- 
j^^ to wtdch ]V|;giSfes annexed 4;h^ jp^iUsJwjieiKt of 
rdi^tb^ cQnspiSted ;iot m ideas ajKl .opjgoioi^, but 
^ ^ ovEQ^ Acr of worshjppii^ imsiges;. '' A;Bd 
^i^.firiwe/' sjiys Miphaelfc, " jwa0 thu^ determi»- 
j^^We ; jas jirhen » map »?ade or i:ept1;he im^s 
jforhiddjen hj th^ J^w ; when ^ jucpsjtrated Jmi- 
Relf befo3?e thowi; whew Jtie offered .siftfiiAfiee to 
rtJbwflpi ; ^x wbe^ be dewt^d WwsieJf ;tp them !" It 
^if^ffts np .protectip^ ,tp s^, that 3therp was '' j)o 
^irt^elnspch w^aagie." J)ivine proscription stood 
.l^bpve all chaJyi^nge, m4 Ihp xxffenee was fojlpwed 
.]^y ipiinishii?^nt. And go -top ,do thp JHieathen ^x- 
j/Ruse tl^eir .idolatj;ies^ bijjt with /ar jp^orie yeaspji. 
WJwn it has been sp.id to Ah W frf .thipir iwiagfi^, 
^' )l^ye? have they bujt ^ejr se^ ftoj;^ earg have th^ 
(hut they hefir not," h?is not thp Jeply h^m r^dy, 
^' Of 4;his we are as conscious as yop can he ; we 
STf rmrepre^ente4 p it i? w>t |;he visible fprm we 

* Concil. Tri. 25 Sew. t Kelly, p. 437-8. 



^^M worship, but its invisible archetype." Wherein do 
^^B >they differ from the Catholic ; each equally deny- 
^^P ing the charge of idolatry, yet each claiming to 
^^^ worship the Deity by means of these images, but 
not the images themselves ? I stand at the door 
of a Catholic Church, and object to their prac- 
tice as idolatrous ; the Catholic replies, " The 
charge is most unfounded ; we worship not our 
images for God : we are justified by our council ; 
* honos qui eis exhibetur, refertur ad prototypa 
quae illae repreaentant.' " I pass before a Hindoo 
Temple, and witness the devotees counting their 
arosaries, and the Gosseins and the Fakirs inflict- 
ing on themselves various bodily penance, and 
all bending in the posture of adoration before 
their hideous idols. I am struck with the resem- 
blance, and remark aloud on the inconsistency of 
such worship. The Brahmin stops me short with 
his reproof: " You comprehend not our mysteries. 
Our idols are but a visible allegory ; the one Eter- 
nal Mind is the real object of our worship. Of 
that infinite, incomprehensible, self-existing Spirit, 
there is no representation. We have no image of 
the Omnipotent Deity : our Veda forbids it. The 
ignorant perhaps submit themselves to personifi- 
cations such as these ; but the sage worships God 
in Spirit." Again, the gentle Inca, as he grate- 
fully speads before the glorious sun some devoted 
portion of his gathered fruits, of all superstitions 
the most pardonable, yet professes to see in all 
the splendour's of its magnificence, an emblem 
only of the energy of the Divine Beneficence, 
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familiar to him throughout the bountiful and 
beautiful works of nature. And even the Persee, 
who raises the sacred fire to Ormuzd the Eternal 
Creator, and the Egyptian, who shapes a stone 
into a scarabaeus, or a serpent, has in turn claimed 
his portion of indulgence for the mystick symbol, 
and as loudly denied that he is an idolator. Is 
there then no where to be found any such offence, 
or rather is it not from any or all of these devia- 
tions from rational devotion, that the Almighty 
intended to guard us ? Is there the less justice 
in the imputation of idolatry, where the religion 
is a monotheism, and the multitude of images 
personifications only of subordinate properties or 
powers? 

The traveller, or historian, who describes to us 
the superstitions of these Gentile nations, and at- 
tempts to explain them generally, tells us too of 
the steady and implicit veneration in. which they 
hold such records as they possess, however de- 
rived, that purport to preserve the institutions of 
their faith. And yet, weak as they must feel their 
means of defending their superstitions, it has not 
been imputed to them, that their idolatrous prac- 
tices, however gross, are speciously protected by 
their priests at the cost and through the suppres- 
sion of some known law or ordinance directly for- 
bidding it. What the Veda says, is not tampered 
with : the Puranas are at least entire. The errors 
of the people may be deep, but they are not volun- 
tary errors. They sin not against light, and truth, 
and knowledge. That odious offence belongs 
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tHiXf !o the Church of Rome, arid cleaves to her 
as a defilement. Can her respect for images be 
as she pretends — a harmless veneration, when her 
Bishbps permit the decalogue to go forth melted 
down into new forms ? Can all he right, when they 
endure that the sacred law should be expunged 
because it prohibits the offence ? Can their ears 
be closed to the remonstrances, age after age, of 
the Christian world, against their sacrilegious 
practice ; and do they not know, that of all thd 
obstacles which have tended in Eastern countries, 
to check the progress of tlie Christian Religion, 
none have been found to be so fatal as the con- 
tempt which has been entailed upon it by the use 
of images-; in Hindoo countries by its approach 
to- their own practice, among Mahometan people 
hy theif utter abhorrence of it as an impious 
rite? 

Perhaps it may not be a matter of notoriety. 
Bow far these two crimes go together in the praC- 
^e of the Church of Rome ; to what extent, 
riaraely, the use of Images in Churches prevaiTs, 
tod the alteration and concealment of Scriptural 
ttuth which forbids it. Let itie give one example 
of this. In La Pratique spirituelle de la Princesse 
de Parme lying before me, there is a commentary 
at some length upon the Ten Commandments. 
The second comraandmeut is there made to re- 
late not to irtiages, but to the taking the name 
of God in vain; and our second commiindment, 
that I mean of the Book of Exodus, is wholly 
utoitted, unless we suppose it melted into the 
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first, the common expedient of the Church of 
Rome, and for which Gardiner struggled hard at 
the Reformation. Of any kind of image-worship, 
there is not, therefore, one word said, any more 
than if God had never proscribed it. Those must 
judge of this who read this commentary, which 
I give, therefore, as a curiosity, to show by what 
sort of aids it is that a Biblical fraud is supported. 
We are commanded, then, as this exposition says, 
by this law, %. Not to doubt any article of faith. 

2. Not to example too curiously matters of faith. 

3. Not to despise things dedicated to God, (mean- 
ings perhaps, the very images forbidden by him!) 

4. Not to be a heretic. 5. Not to read heretical 
books. . 6. Not to talk with or favour a heretic. 
7. Not to be waited on by heretics. 8. Not to 
use magic or sorcery. 9. Not to carry about 
amulets. 10. Not to blaspheme God, our Lady, 
or the Saints ; or murmur against God. 11. Not 
to despair of salvation. 12. Not to delay our 
conversion. 13. Not to cease from, doing good,; 
out of respect to men. 14. Not to do good: 
works to please m^i. 15. Not to persecute the. 
servants of God. 16. Not to expose ourselves to^ 
GoD*s wrath, or to neglect praying morning and, 
night.,. 

This Book of Catholick Instruction, as it ia 
called, omits, therefore, three out of the sixteen 
verses which compose, in the Book of Moses, the^^ 
Ten Commandments, as if they had no existence ;^ 
thus disputing, as it were, with the Almighty his^; 
clajm to ;be jealous of the external reverence paid^ 
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to images ; that being a matter better settled by 

Popes or their Councils, than by Holy Scripture. 

^ And we find, accordingly, that the commentary is 

r about any thing and every thing but the sacred 

I text. 

Now, with the Holy Scriptures in our hands, 
can there, let it be asked of those who receive 
them as the lively oracles of God, can there be any 
thing more wicked, more offensive, than to pass 
by that very conrniandmeot which regards God's 
own glory ; to suffer the members of the Roman 
Church to kneel before their images in an entire 
ignorance, so maintained by the artful suppres- 
sion of God's truth ; and when the indignation of 
men is roused at the deception, is it quietly 
to be put by with telling us, that the practice is 
of no consequence, as " such images are not wor- 
shipped before God !" But I hold that they are 
WORSHIPPED BEFORE GoD by that man, who for 
the sake of them will knowingly expunge from 
the Divine Law an express commandment, and 
who will dare to support a practice which he is 
conscious can be maintained only by unhallowed 
substitutions, or erasures, which are at variance 
at once with every pious conception of the Divine 
Authority, and every principle upon which we 
obey the canon of Scripture. 

But it is the title and not the crime of Idolatry 

of which the Romanist is ashamed. Did any 

people ever yet endure the reproach ? Encircled by 

images abroad and Penates at home, had we in- 
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quired of the ancient Romans ; — Do you then 
worship these things, — would they have ad- 
mitted the infirmity ? To what ridicule of the 
sceptic have not these absurdities exposed so 
many of the Christian worshippers ? '' Had we 
asked on the Areopagus, or at the Courts of the 
Kings of Persia," says Voltaire, *' if they were 
the worshippers of idols, the question would not 
have been understood. The difference,*' con- 
tinues the sarcastic writer, " between them and 
us, is not, that they had images, but we have 
none; that they made prayers before such images, 
but that we make none : the difference is, that 
their images personified creatures of imagination 
und^r a false religion ; and that ours personifies 
real beings under a true one." 

Yet, contends Dr. Doyle, in the language of 
the Council of Trent, ''there is Na divinity nor 

VIRTUE WHATSOEVER TS IMAGES.'* Evcn in this 

stat^nent, the Romanists are not consistent ; for 
some of their writers, on the contitoy, pl6ad 
in defence of their images, not the b^rmlessnessl 
ot^ want of ^vim<y and virtue in theia, but the 
high authority of the reverence te be pdd thetit^ 
its^qualifieation by holy precedent, it» very sa&c^ 
tion by God. Thu^ Wilifrid Strabo says, in de- 
fence of the use of images, that God, who^ made a 
commandment agdnst^image-worBhip, yet allowed 
Moses to set up the brazen serpefnt; and that 
Solomon, when he buitt the Temple, yetpfoced^ 
by Divine Comttiandnient', ' the two cherubims 
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■within the oracle. From which we are to infer 
thus much it would seem, that the same God 
who imposed the law, himself intended to remit 
it, and yet continually punished the violation of it ; 
or, that this Sacred Scriptural imagery was also 
without power or virtue, though, in both the in- 
stances recited, such was intended to be ascribed to 
them. Otherwise we cannot discover, how the Ro- 
manist will seek by an example, which we know 
had authority and virtue, to justify that forbidden 
evil practice of theirs, which we are nevertheless 
confident had neither. Nay, to such a pitch of 
absurdity is this kind of reasoning carried, that 
we have been gravely told, by Catholick writers, 
that if it be not lawful to worship before images, 
then are we bound to destroy our Churches, Irat 
we should believe that the God who fills heaven 
and earth, dwells in temples made with hands ; 
"parietibus et tectis inclusum*!" 

I doubt not that there may be some minds 
capable of that esoteric abstraction which may 
lead them to agree with Dr. Doyle, upon the 
want of all grace in images ; but it is not so with 
the generality : and what is this but to have one 
religion for the learned, and another for the igno- 
rant ? Those who are possessed of such a strength 
of mind, can scarcely need the aid of an image to 
excite their devotion, and therefore rashly and 
unnecessarily incur the risk of offending God by 
such abuse ; and those whose minds are not so 

* Brun, Opera. 
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firm^ will^ on the other hand^ be likely thereby to 
contract insensibly such associations^ as will lead 
them into that sacrilegious dependence, which it is 
the object of the divine commandment to pro- 
hibit, as intercepting his own praise : the belief 
of such men being proportioned only, not to 
their reason and inteUect, but to their credulity 
or enthusiasm, '' Quis aut adorat vel orat in- 
tuens simulacrum, qui non sic afficitur, ut ab eo 
se exaudiri putet*?'* 

It may perhaps be retorted, that some of our 
own reformers were themselves for a moderate 
use of images. This is assuredly much to be re- 
gretted; for although their object was to do 
nothing for the sake of novelty, that concession 
as to images never has been properly justified. 
But even the solitary argument which at that day 
could be used is now of little force, when the 
great mass of the people can read, can procure 
such ample education for their children, and have 
the Scriptures so freely circulated among them ; 
so much more forcibly can we now apply the 
Protector Somerset's observation, '* that the Bible 
is the best book for the people." I like no at- 
tempt to explain away a commandment so clear 
and significant, so continually enforced by the in- 
junctions and illustrated by the punishments of 
God; nor do I know of what avail to them can 
be any such palliation, when the charge against 
them is not for any harmless use of images/ but 

* August, in Ps. 92. 2d Cone. 2 Rom. 
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that every external sign of divine adoration known 
among men, is constantly paid to images in Ca- 
tholic Churches, in defiance of Revelation. Were 
there no other reason than this for our separating 
■from the Church of Rome, I would yet deem 
such a corruption to be a sufficient cause for ab- 
juring her Communion; because such a doctrine 
cannot be acknowledged, or such practices coun- 
tenanced, without sin, and without a betrayal of 
that revealed law of God, which so exclusively 
enjoins a divine worship to his intelligent crea- 
tures. Of her own conscientiousness of the weak- 
ness of this point of doctrine, no better evidence 
.can be given, than in the multiplication of the 
outworks raised to defend it in the decree of the 
Council of Trent. The climax of prohibitory 
sentences is indeed curious; for while to deny 
the article of the Invocation of Saints is only 
*' impie seutire," and to refuse reverence to their 
relics is but " omnino damnandum," the apostolic 
rage kindles to its highest pitch of canonical 
fervour, and launches forth the " anathema sit " 
against him who shall dare but to condemn the 
worship of images. There is one delicacy, however, 
about the ordinance which is worthy of some 
praise, inasmuch as it directs that the images 
be not made too handsome, in which there ap- 
pears a great parity of thinking with most ido- 
latrous countries. 

We have perhaps an increased interest in the 
subject of idol-worship, because it was in conse- 
quence of the contentions which arose from this 
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pruqtice, tbut Pope Gxsgfm HJ. &9st assumed 
1^9 righjt tflr 4^^iie tJiQ £;mp0rQr I^^eo frpm his 
l^iBXi ^QVmiom; n preteasiou wbieh we shall 
jbu»ve occ^iOQ after$ir$rilfif to ^Qti(^. 

la tjie QiAtter qf Her^y, we must not be sur- 
prised to find the CutiioUc witnesses so little cour 
#i$tei|t^ either among theioselFes wc with i^cienj; 
i3^uaioiis; Except duripg the first general coua- 
fiil9, where those errors were exactly defined 
which were to be deemed heretical, the judgment 
of the Romish Church ob the ^' si quis dixerit?' 
has been ever precarious; not only as to dOiO- 
trines or practices to be condemned, but even as 
to the degree in which they were favoured^ 
whether '* secrete retenta," or ^'palam docta," ha: 
resentment keeping pace in its growth with her 
power. As a term still of some significance^ it 
became a matter of interest in such an Enquiry ; 
and the attention of the Houses was of necessity 
drawn^ in more than one instance^ to the unre- 
lenting hostility supposed to be ever felt by 
P&pists towards such as differed firom them in 
their views of Christian Faith : and a reference 
was accordingly made to a part of the oath taken 
by Catholic Bishops at the time of consecration. 
It was stated^ in reply to an enquiry thereon^ 
that in that ceremony they take only one oath ; 
but as this is a very circumst£^ltial^ and very com- 
plete oath, I know not what they would want 
more. I extract some portion of it to show 
of what materials it. is composed. ^' Consilium 

vero, quod mihi credituri sunt, per se aut nun** 

11 
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i^ suos, seu litteras, ad eorum damuum, me 
scientc, nemiiii pandam. Papatum Romanum, 
et Hegalia S. Petri, adjutor eis ero ad retineu- 
duEfl et defendendum, salvo meo ordine, contra 
omnem homiuem. Jura, honores, privilegium, et 
auetoritatem Romaiiae ecclesi^, Domini n. Papae, 
et successorum praedictorum, conservare, defen- 
dere, augere et promovere curabo. Regulaa, die- 
positiones, reservationes, et mandata Apostolica, 
totis viribus observabo. Hereticos, schismaticos 
et rebelles eidem Domino nostro, vel successori- 
bus prsedictis, pro posse persequar et impugnabo. 
Vocatus ad synodum vtniam, et Apostolorum 
limina, singulis trienniia personabter visitabo ! 
Possessiones vero ad mensam raeam pertinentes, 
non veudam, uec douabo, neque impignorabo^ 
nee de novo infendabo, vel aliquo modo alienabo, 
etiam cum consensu capitulo ecclesise meae, in- 
consulto Romano Pontiiice," Then comes the new 
clause, " Ha;c omnia et singula, eo inviolabilius 
observabo, quo certior sum nihil in illis contineri 

quod fidelitati me^ erga sereiiissimum magnae 

Britannia; et Hiberniffi regem, ej usque ad thronum 
successores debitte, adversari possit. Ita me," 
&c. 

Now this oath contains, by the way, two or 
three propositions which deserve attention. First, 
it is evident that this form, in its present state, 
and it is not by any means the only one, pre- 
cludes all possible conciliation of the difficulty as 
to the submitting the Papal bulls, decretal letters, 
&c. to the inspection of a board of commission. 
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to be appointed by His Majesty's government. Se- 
condly^ it is clear that though the Catholics will not 
aUow the King his claim to a certain jurisdiction 
over them^ they amply stickle for that which they 
ascribe to the Pope, and by their ^^ salvo meo 
ordine," for that also which, whether by grant of 
Pope or King, they claim to belong to themselves 
— the Pope may infringe upon the Royal prero- 
gative of their country, but let him beware how 
he touches the rights and privileges of any eccle- 
siastical order. Obedience even to the Apostolic 
See has its terms ; otherwise, let the regalia, and 
the nuntios, and reservations, take care of them- 
selves. Thus is it that pontiffs and their depend- 
ants parcel out by compromise, the supreme 
honour of Kings, and the liege duty of subjects. 
I wonder not that in times of jealousy such an 
oath were kept out of sight, and that when it did 
transpire, it should make the Potentates of Eu- 
rope, and their official governments, a little cap- 
tious as to the extent and character of such pre- 
engagements* Thirdly, the passage in the oath 
relating to the conservation of their revenues, 
shews us how much Mr. Littleton's late Pension 
Scheme was really lying at the Pope's mercy, 
even had it passed into law. And lastly, whether 
the omission exists in the last pontificals or no, I 
cannot tell ; but in such copies of this oath as I 
have seen, it does happen*, that the last clause, in- 
tending to define the allegiance due to the person 

* Parliamentary Evidence. Edingb. Rev. Ixxxv. 14^. 
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of the King, does not, as all other oaths of alle- 
giance, and among others that of the Act 1791, or 
that lately proposed by Sir Francis Burdet, name 
him: — his office is described/'serenissimumregem," 
but not his person ; and such an oath, if the 
omission is really to he charged on the oath ac- 
tually taken, might have been an admirable de- 
vice, in former days, to bring Whig and Tory 
together, and a Jacobite might have taken it, 
with a laugh in his sleeve. 

Still there are several terms in this engagement, 
which give occasion to some uneasy Protestant 
speculations as to their real meaning. But what 
sacrifices will not good men make for peace ? 
For though bound to their Episcopal office by the 
solemnities of a sacramental engagement, such is 
the easy flexible nature even of that bond, that 
their dispensing powers are found equal to the 
breaking up piecemeal, or new-modelbng an obli- 
gation of that sort, vows, oaths, or sacraments, 
however constructed ; such ties resembling but the 
golden chains of the Anemolian ambassadors that 
came to Utopia, — so weak that bondsmen may 
easily force through them, so loose that men may 
cast them off, and run away at liberty. Of such 
facilities we have a notable instance in the com- 
munication of the titular Bishop, as to certain 
auspicious revisions which have taken place at 
their consecration. And surely the day of distrust, 
on our parts, ought to be fast wearing away, and 
a quiet evening of sound repose at hand, when 
the Pontiff and his conclave are found thus ready 
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to relax the recorded terms of the jdedge wt^v 
l^hich they embraced their distinguished offices^ 
and to lay the extirpating sword at the feet of 
heretics. Actuated by a generous respect for the 
coinplaints of the Protestants^ and by the desire to 
insure their good- will and forbearance, it has now 
been agreed by the council at the Vatican, that the 
clause, ^^ Hereticos persequar et impugnabo/'^A^^ 
be given up, shall be expunged, and cease to be a 
promise in the consecration service. Which sur- 
render, considering that it is an act of deference 
to our unfounded prejudice, is the more liberal 
and extraordinary ; seeing that we did not deserve 
such a concession, because it has been our own 
fault that we have hitherto understood these words 
in a sense which is so very different from any 
lyhich the Catholic, it seems, intended to convey 
through them* When a Roman Bishop swore on the 
Gospel to persecute heretics or rebels, we had 
(K>inprehended that it imposed a solemn and un- 
avoidable obligation upon him to set the common 
engines of persecution at work, and that, in ordi- 
nary language, it threatened a compulsory en- 
forcement of doctrine under fear or under pain 
pf bodily punishment or torture, of confiscation, 
or banishment, or death. The Catholic, in the 
mean time, according to Dr. Doyle, intended no 
such thing ; and one of the uses of this Irish en^ 
quiry has been, that it has undeceived us, and re- 
moved some weight of reproach from the Papists, 
who meant us better. According to this Parlia- 
mcsitary exposition of Bishop Doyle, the words 
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*' to PEBSECUTE," imply not the dungeon and tite 
stake, but " otily to follow up by argument, and to 
Convince if tfiey could by proof ;"— not the fire and 
the sword, but earnest entreaties, zealous expostu- 
lations, temperate perseverance, a mere sort of 
charitable teasing into the truth. Such a mis- 
understanding between us has been most mi- 
toward ; but the time of illumination has at last 
dawned, and it has been reserved to Dr. Doyle to 
retrieve our Protestant errors, which have existed 
for centuries, ' by ushering in the expedient of 
withdrawing from the order of Episcopal Conse- 
cration, in the Pontifical, this "ambiguous"' but 
harmless passage, which had given us such un- 
necessary offence; the Catholic Church hence- 
forth, taking its chance of episcopal vigilance, in 
this matter, under other conditions of the engage- 
ment which y°t remain in force. It may, however, 
be worthy of attention, whether if the Pope can 
thus alter these oaths as he pleases, and diminish 
from them for our accommodation, we must not 
allow, in common equity, that he may have a simi* 
lar right of adding to them, in return, at his own- 
discretion. 

What the episcopal oath in former days may 
have been, is not always easy to discover ; for I 
have seen Pontificals, as that in use under Pope 
Leo X., wherein, though the rest of the service 
agrees, verbatim, with that now authorized, there 
is not any oath to be found. The Examen, how- 
ever, is the same in all I have had the means of 
inspecting, and consists of seventeen questions. 
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all of them requiring an answer from the bishop 
electa some upon points of faith, and the remainder 
of discipline. These answers are not made upon 
oath, although considering the objects of the cere- 
mony and the sanctity of the persons engaged in 
it, they must be presumed to be held equally, 
sacred. The last of the questions in the Examen, 
which is all I have at present to take notice of, is 
as follows. ^^ Anathematizas etiam omnemhseresim 
extollentem se adversus Ecclesiam ? Resp. Anathe* 
matizo." From which observation we gather, that 
although the Catholics have remitted to their 
bishops the injunction upon oath to persecute, 
that is to persuade, Heretics, yet they continue to 
bind them in the Examen, to anathematize such 
offenders. The punitive clause in the commis- 
sion stands just where it did before : so that we 
are losers by this change or concession, after all ; 
and it had been almost better for us, if the old 
term, in spite of some rough and equivocal ap- 
pearance about it, had remained as it did ; since 
we have thus occasioned the really charitable part 
of that service to be withdrawn, and have left 
only the naked excommunicatory and damnatory 
portion behind, a result which is unlucky enough. 
In this manner it appears, at least, in a part of 
Dr. Doyle's evidence, which having been offered 
before the House of Lords, was of course given 
upon oath; and is therefore conclusive. 

The right of excommunicating evil members 
from any society is unquestionable. As a privi- 
lege in the Christian Church it is of divine au- 
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thority ; it has the sanction of our Saviour, and 
the usage of the Primitive Fathers. Subject to 
certain limitation, and exercised with sobriety 
and circumspection, it is a very wholesome, though 
neglected ecclesiastical power ; and without those 
limitations, as the history of the Roman Church 
too often shews us, is a most dangerous and oppres- 
sive one. There are three kinds of excommuni- 
cation in the Roman Church, the minor and major 
excommunicatio, and the anathema : the first for 
holding communication with persons under sen- 
tence of either of the two kinds of excommuni- 
cation, as in eating, drinking, or talking with 
them: the second, for holding in contempt or 
contumacy, a spiritual command : and the third, 
for higher oflfences; among others, as says the 
Pontifical, " Ecclesiastica bona diripere, vel pau- 
peres Christianos violenter opprimere." The form 
of this last excommunication I find to be this : 
" Eum cum universis complicibus, a pretiosi cor- 
poris et sanguinis Domini perceptione, et a socie- 
tate omnium Christianorum separamus, et a limi- 
nibus sanctEe matris ecclesiae in coelo et in terris 
excludimus, et excommunicatum et anathemati- 
zatum esse decernimus, et damnatum cum Diabolo 
et angelis ejus, et omnibus reprobis in ignem 
seternum judicamus, donee a Diaboli laqueis resi- 
piscat, tradentes eum Satanie in interitum carnis, 
ut spiritus ejus salvus fiat in die judicii. Fiat! 
fiat! fiat!" To remain under a curse so baleful 
was to have not every enjoyment only, but every 
sense blasted : the elements were poisoned by 
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imprecation ; tfie g*&ve was no I'esting-plaee for 
the weary; eten the throne of merey was de-^ 
spoiled of its cdnsolifig attribute. '^ Avert strcft 
6vil then," excldnis the tertible voice of eccle- 
siasticd power, ^^abjtire the bfifeiice which calls 
down our curse; sweiair to obey not only the com- 
mand you have dared to quei^tion, btit all the com- 
mands of the Churchy and especially of him wha 
shall absolve you;-^Bftandatis ecclesi^ ct ipsius 
absolventis,— and be at peace." Bitter alternative! 

But, say the CathoHc Bishops to Pis^liattent, 
y<m tob have jfour Entchimn^ : tHer^ itfe^ Hi^resies' 
winch you ^enl subject to condemnaticm. And^ 
VH. Murray, never backward at a ricriiilimrtoty 
defence of his Church, instances, by Way of ex- 
tenuation, some such construetioii as is j^tit tipon* 
the Athanasian Confession, which W6 use in com- 
mon with the Roman Church. 

It has never been pretended that the Ohtistian 
Religion^ taught either by CathoKcs or Protes- 
tants, is not es^chidi Ve. Its faith> and its mforaky 
are equally sustained by an absolute system of 
fiiture rewai^ dnd^ ptmisIuMiettts, which make it 
necessarily so. A divine law informs onr reason, 
and controuls our passions ; and when the Scrip- 
tures tell us, that there is a punishment ftcnr those' 
** that believe not,*' and for those ^that contintie 
iit their sins>'' it must follow, that it is as certain 
there is an embracing of the revealed truth neces- 
sary t» the salvation which it assures, as that there 
is a way of life conducive thereto ; and the limita- 
tion of litieh a retribution sd taught Vjr Hre Gos^ 
pel, is at our own peril. 
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Nofr the symbol passing under the name of" 
Athanasius, whether of his composition, or more 
probably of some general accordance with his 
doctrines, consists of two main propositions, 
which include all the remaining articles ; the 
first of these declaring the necessity of a divine 
faith, that " it is necessary that tee hold the 
Catholic Jaith whole ajtd unde/iled i" and the second 
acknowledging our assent to this particular ex- 
position of it, that the CatlioUc is this. By the 
first of these we are required to preserve the faith 
" whole," by retaining its fundamental truths un- 
injured, sacred from all corrupt addition and in- 
terpolation, and unimpaired by any wilful dimi- 
nution ; — to keep it, not partially, or as a wavering 
doctrine, but as the living " faith once delivered 
to the saints ;" — to endeavour to preserve the 
true sense, and to resist any wrong one. We 
are also required to keep " tlie faith undefiled" 
by maintaining the Christian profession in a 
blameless and holy life, by preserving a " con- 
versation' such " as becometh the Gospel of 
Christ," and by adding to our faith those essen- 
tial graces, " without which no man shall see God." 
All Revelation teaches us, that it is as much a 
duty in a man to settle his faith upon the great 
points of the Christian Religion, as to form for 
himself a corresponding rule of life from its com- 
mandments. 

Upon the other leading proposition, namely, 
the assertion that all the principal Christian doc- 
trines, more particularly those of the Trinity and 
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'6f the Incarnatibn^ are contatned m tfab confes- 
sion^ without renewing diiicu«sioQS whieh> oft j^hi^ 
oecai^ion^ would be ill-placed, it me^, however, 
be remarked, that there is no doctrine therein 
comprised, ^hidi tiie Church of England does 
not unhesitatingly claim as her accredited ^heo- 
ldgy« And although we hare many able Divines, 
dome of whom have gone ^eat lengths in re- 
gretting that so severe a form should be in use 
as a common sjrmbol of faith, which, however true 
in itself, and agree&ble to the phraseology of 
Scripture, i^ill left so much ioom for the cavils 
and misap^rehenjBions, that are so'firequently and 
so rashly expressed ;— yet it is nevertfael^s cer- 
tain, that we have found the same persons, and 
with them the iliost eminent men in our Church, 
the ready expositors of its tenets, as founded upon 
the Word ^of God, as corresponding with Hie 
flbclHAes of the primitive Fathers, and aa ad- 
mitted into the general Use «f the ancient Latin 
and Greeir Church/ through their oldest breviaries 
and psalters. 

It is ob Vioiis^ that, for the preservation of Chris* 
fiftn* faith and morals, placed under such a^fful 
sanctions, and esilightened l)y so -much aid, a 
formuku^y of &ith was essential ; and as this rests 
its whole authority on Scripture, and was received 
through so many £fges of the Christian Church, it 
must be entitled to the highest respect and atten- 
ti6n. Whether we are to consider it, as in itself 
a eireed, strictly peaking, is a mUter of doubt ; 
it jhas'been much more geheraBy received, as^ ix^ 
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exposition of the Apostle's Creed : " hanc mani- 
festatiouem iidei non composuisse S. Athanasium 
per modum symboli, sed per modum doctrinse." 
It does not appear to have been received at any 
general council. In the eighth Article of our 
Church, however, it ivas termed " Symbolum ;" 
but in the ancient Latin and Greek Church, as 
Dr. Waterlacd's table shews, it is found vari- 
ously described as " sermo, expositio, symbolum, 
psalmus, hymnus, canticum." It evidently differs 
in its construction irom the other Creeds, and is 
recited, as they are not, in responses. Bishop 
Burnet expressed a wish that some explanation, 
by authority, should be made of the passages 
which occasioned so many scruples and grounds 
of uneasiness to those who could not comprehend 
them ; and the rubric settled in 1689, in which he 
may be presumed to have had some share, states, 

*' THAT THE ARTICLES OF THIS CKEED ARE TO BE 
RECEIVED AS AGItEEABLE TO THE HOLY SCRIRTUKE, 
AMD -THAT THE CONDEMNING CLAUSES RELATE 
OKLY TO THOSE WHO OBSTINATELY RESIST t/ie sub~ 

stance qftlie Christian faith." I am unacquainted 
with the reason why this does not appear in our 
Books of Common Prayer. It would be hard 
indeed to apply those condeijmatory expressions 
to persons having no means, or imperfect means, 
ef instruction. All our iniirmities or failings are 
open to the eyes of a merciful God ; but it is 
evident, that where there is a perverseness of the 
will, a depraved obstinacy of miud, a disposition 
.to love the darkness rather than light, and bold 
(; 2 
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the truth in unrighteousness^ — it is as much the 
object of the Divine wraths as the irreclaimable 
impenitence of a bad life ; errors may be sinful as 
actions ; and there may be as high a contempt of 
God s authority in resisting his word^ as in dis- 
obejring his conmiandments« 

Unless^ therefore^ it were meant, that there is 
something in the construction of the few con- 
demnatory expressions in that confession, which 
max justify t^e excessive intolerance of the Ro- 
man Church, and preclude, therefore, our com^ 
menting, not only on heresies adjudged, but on 
the accumulated exclusions to be found in their 
canons, those of the Council of Trent alone con- 
taining one hundred and eighteen anathemas ; I 
confess I do not see, either in the Evidence or 
the observations founded upon it in debate, the 
candour or the discretion of such an implication. 
Some justification, however, may be pleaded in 
behalf . of such a remonstrance, so little to be 
expected from such a quarter, from considering 
the altered tone, in Palace Yard at least, in which 
not only heretics, but the punishments awaiting 
them, were spoken of in these late days; Dr. Doyle 
declaring of suclt terms, that he thought them 
not very amiable," and Dr. Murray professing 
he did not much like the cursing,"— for these 
are reservations which, though they do not be- 
speak much depth of reverence or affection for 
the canons of their own Church, bear evidence to 
a liberal charity, extending even to the discipline 
of ours. And I cannot but think that such a pro- 
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fession must aiford a matter of curious interest to 
those who may hecorae subject to such interdic- 
tions in that Church, how far, for the future, — 
quod intus in corde suo apud se resolvit, the in- 
tention of tlie Priest is necessary to the perfection 
of an anathema, as of other sentences authorita- 
tively pronounced. 

Having thus considered, as one of the Clergy, 
some of the reflections which were thrown upon 
them for their zealous Anti-Catholic exertions 
during the late memorable sessions, and having 
afterwards remarked upon some of the doctrines, 
as well of our own faith as of the Romish Church, 
which appear to have been misrepresented before 
Parliament ; I cannot close this part of my subject 
without expressing an earnest hope, that there 
may be others among my brethreuj far more 
equal to the task, who will examine and compare 
the testimony of the several witnesses, the repre- 
sentatives of the Irish Catholic Clergy, in order to 
repel the many false imputations, detect the vari- 
ous discrepancies, and fairly meet the insinuations 
with which it abounds. And this is the more 
necessary, whether the quality of the questions, 
complained of hy members as leading questions, or 
the dexterity of the answers, or the total want 
of concatenation or arrangement in that evidence 
be considered, leaving so very large a field for that 
sort of special pleading in favour of the claimants, 
of which we have recently seen some of its friends 
avail themselves sufficiently. I contribute but one 
humble effort towards exposing the dangerous 
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efibrt tdr lall bur fears asleep, and comp^ssr ihsA 
piifpoSe in England by cozening, by flattery, and 
by falsefiood, which is accomplished iii Ii^eiand by 
iiie simpler methods of clamour and intiiiiiMatroni 
Milch more remains to be done : ihe public wifl 
expect it from us, and it is due tot tkeirn, lliat vre 
should endeavour to defeat such designs. 

Antither ditty, let me be permitted to remiirk, 
wiH belong More generadfy to the parochial Clergy, 
from the events Of the late sessions ; I mean thd 
steady fnaintenance of the positibii th^y have 
taken> for resisting idl applications to the Legisla^ 
ttnre for granting offices of high trust and pdwer to 
meta, whd will trample upon us ai^ soon as they 
have attained it. We must act by parcel move- 
ments, and act together : petition must meet p6f^ 
tition : it is tiitie, j[)erhaps, we were already pre- 
pared for the struggle. The exertidn of the last 
year is unmeaning, unless it be a pledge for thd 
future. If instructed by the proofs they now 
have befdre them, the national Olergy shilll con* 
timxfe to give its due direction to so general, so 
affectionate an exhibition of attachment to the 
caus6 of Prbtestant ascendancy; if taught by 
their past success, they shall derive its proper ad^* 
vanta^ from experience, and present the samd 
ttnioii> the sdme activity in their efforts, which has 
distinguished and given its principal importance 
to the atten\pts of their ri vals> — ^the evil day may 
he yet far dlstmaiti— may iiever, perhaps, drrive. 
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The common political argument, and one 
which has had the most weight in procuring 
supporters of the question of Emancipation, con- 
sists in an appeal to our fears. It is said, that 
the state of Ireland demands the sacrifice, and. 
that it is necessary for the present repose and 
future security of that country, that the conces- 
sion be made. We are told, that in the event of 
any future war, there would be great peril that the 
Irish Catholics might then throw themselves into 
the opposite scale, and increase the difficidties with 
which we should have to contend. However real 
the grounds of such a menace may be, it has had 
one certain evil tendency, with which we have 
been long since acquainted, and which occasions 
it so often to have been designedly thrown out ; 
namely, that of insuring the tranquillity or aug- 
menting the power of France. But let us be 
aware that the cry of danger to the country la a 
very old expedient, where parties ai-e wanting to 
carry a point against the State. Thus, in 1689, 
when so many efforts were made for the Union of 
the Church with the Presbyterians, to consolidate 
our relations with Scotland, the terms then in 
fashion were quite as peremptory ; it was declared 
" to be absolutely necessary, and that it could no 
longer be deferred." The posture of affairs re- 
quired a Union,yor thegi'eate&t hopes of the French 
were formed from our internal religious distrac- 
tions. — " Come brethren," was the language, "let 
us all go to one Church, and then we shall as- 
suredly beat the French." 
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That there will be so much virtue in a Dii§- 
ability Bill as to produce these glorious results, 
over an enemy that we contrived to conquer 
without it, and that we cannot go again into the 
field without the amulet in our pockets, is a mat- 
ter of some question among the veterans. Cannot 
the civil and military forces keep the country 
quiet unless the lawyers have silk gowns? Is 
there no longer any virtue in the ptond English 
Ensign that floats over the broad seas, unless the 
First Lord of the Admiralty be a Catholic ? And 
cannot our national counsels be safe and prosper, 
unless the Pope is in the secret ? Will fewer 
troops be necessary in that country, from the 
date of passing such a bill, fewer taxes be levied ; 
will there be no more food left for the depiagogue 
of the day, no ignorance, no passions, no discon- 
tent in thie multitude to invite him; will not their 
leaders, as soon as they have the power, try first 
one question and then another with you, the 
tithes one day, and the forfeitures the next? — ^As 
Grotius said of the contest between the Nether- 
lands and Spain, ''We fought at first for the tenth 
of our estates, and now we have got the day, we 
have compounded for the other nine." For are we 
to believe that the menaces of Ireland would be 
less loud, were her Catholics seated in Parlia- 
ment ? Would no new demands arise to be en- 
forced in the same terms of peril ? Might we not 
expect to hear them reason thus : — if a Protestant 
Parliament will surrender thus much, what may 
we not expect when the proportion in our favour 
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and when the barrier of a Protestant government no 
longer protects a Protestant ascendancy ? Would 
not these be glorious days for projects of rever- 
sal, for the waiving of attainders, and the retro- 
spect of title-deeds ? And should such proposals 
be at first coldly listened to, must we not expect 
to hear the same insinuation of danger to our 
union, and the same mischievous alarm kept alive ? 

To expect from any further concession to the 
requisitionists of the present day, that the empire 
will become thereby more consolidated, is but to 
deceive ourselves by a fallacy which has con- 
stantly misled us, and to strengthen that bond of 
internal discontent, by furnishing it at once with 
arguments and means of annoyance. Who be- 
lieves in his heart that Ireland would be tranquil^ 
if, what she at present calls, emancipation were 
granted ? The most violent party-man never has 
said so, except by periphrasis. At best it is 
termed a contributory measure. 

For the examination of the Evidence before 
Parliament will furnish sufficient reason fo;- con- 
sidering, that the privations, under which Ireland 
labours, have but little connection indeed with 
the state of the religious establishments in that 
country. Unhappily, however, this remains, and 
is likely to remain, through the arts of designing 
men, a popular error. The lower classes are not 
only kept in ignorance of all the great changes 
that have been gradually effected for them, but 
are continually excited by misrepresentations. 
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cakukted to alienate their afifections fram the 
lawful authorities^ to render odioua the adminis- 
tration of the law^ and to relax the moral prin- 
ciple of ohedienee to their government They 
are taught, by incendiaries, to believe themselves, 
an oppressed and injured people, and those feel- 
ings which their fathers naturally bore under the 
rod of our power, they are stiU instmcted ta 
cherish, though the cause no longer exists. These 
* (dteratioHs^ it seems, " have not been long 
enough in operation in the South, to make a 
favourable impression*." So that no smaU share 
of the benefit we ought already to have reaped 
from the grateful affections of the people, for our 
liberalities and conciliation, is artfully intercepted, 
the passions of the people are worked upon in 
this state of ignorance as much as before, and 
discontent fomented as the surest means of acting 
upon the fears of a British Parliament, — 

'^ Exuperat magis, aegrescitque medenda." 

Unhappily the frequent distresses and the moral 
character of the Irish peasantry, their credulity and 
dependance on their priests, render them too sus-» 
eeptible under these attempts on their passions^ 
and the Catholic priests have shewn themselves, in 
repeated instances, more and more sensible of this 
power. Hitherto we had been acquainted with 
the Romish Clergy only in a state of depression ; 

* 

* Evid. p. 165. 
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it IS under a different aspect we ai'e lienceforth to 
behold them. At elections they are the active 
agents ; of the Catholic Rent, they were the busy 
collectors; we find them leagued into associa- 
tions which virtually were almost Parliaments ; 
and Mr. O'Connel boasts that he can put them 
into movement as he pleases. Is it not a pro- 
blem then of danger, to strengthen a body to 
whom we owe so little that is good, from whom 
we may expect so much that is evil: and can 
those men indeed deserve our confidence, who, 
as a means of aggrandizement, avail themselves 
of those broodings of the people, which they have 
themselves in great part produced, and artfully 
leave them in the error, that all their evils pro- 
ceed from the limitations of a Protestant govern- 
ment? 

But how stands this fact when we really exa- 
mine it? In the Insurrection of 1820, what were 
the specific complaints ? That the Irish lawyers 
had not silk gowns? — No. That they had not 
seats in Parliament? — No. Or Peerages? — No. 
They complained generally* of tithes, and of 
taxes, and of grand-jury cesses,' and of the high 
rent of land, and of payments to the Catholic 
Clergy. In Tipperary, they complained that they 
wanted firing, and in the mountainous parts, that 
there was no water! Does the Catholic Disability 
Bill remove any of these evils ? If it were granted 
to-morrow, would it cure any one of them ? The 

' Evid. ]). 474, and 9. 
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first in order on the list^ perhaps^ remotely it 
WOULD ; and yet this suspicion the Catholic de- 
precates. The evils so enumerated were much 
more wisely and practically dealt with, than by 
conjuring out of them a necessity for yielding to 
an ambitious and unruly spirit of clamour. Though 
emancipation was not. granted, greater benefits 
resulted. We find the Clergy indulgent in the 
collection of their tithe; insomuch that '^ dis- 
turbances more frequently occurred in the collec- 
tion of Catholic dues, than of Protestant tithes f 
that England, with unparalleled generosity, re- 
mitted nearly all of the taxe$ ; that as to the gene- 
ral administration of justice, nothing can be more 
pure, even in our own country; and for those 
miserable attempts, in a part of the Evidence, 
which have been so universally and generally 
scouted, and which have recoiled so fatally, the 
aspersion, I mean, upon the magistracy ; the re- 
medy has always been individually applied, and an 
offender struck off* at Tralee, much more readily 
than he could possibly have been in England *. 
Was it proved that corporations were partial or 
yenal? they haVe been made subject to regu- 
lation. Are not the Ribbon-men stated to be more 
against landlords than tithes? Has favouritism 
existed in the South ? it is now shewn to have been 
little aggravated by any religious difference. 
Have magistrates preferred a Protestant witness 
to one of the Catholic faith ? it is now clear 

* Vide the Lord Chancellor's observations, in the Lords, upon 
the case of Mr. JLenrick. 
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this has been for this substantial reason, 
which ought to prevail in the distribution of jus- ■ 
tice, that the oath of the one is found to be better 
than the oath of the other ; a discrimination, I 
apprehend, of common forensic usage, and applied 
alike by judges, advocates, and jurymen, in all 
our own courts. Finally, are they depressed by 
a redundant population ? the reason is to be found 
in improvident early marriage : and are they poor, 
and represented as passing whole days in bed ? 
the intelligible cause of so much wretchedness, 
without going further for it, is in the want of 
capital and demand for labour. The great body 
of Evidence appears to me totally to frustrate the 
design for which it was brought forward ; and in 
spite of all the evasions and low insinuations with 
which it teems, to exhibit to the British public, 
and to those of the Irish too, against whom it is 
not closed by an " index expurgatorius," a picture 
for which they were not altogether prepared, of 
the very great activity and perseverance with 
which the British government have pursued a 
system of kindness and conciliation, of justice and 
impartiality, towards the people of Ireland, in- 
stead of that frightful and tyrannous misrule, 
which we have been taught by spokesmen to 
consider as the disgrace of that portion of the 
British Empire. It is grateful for us moreover to 
find, how thoroughly, in most respects, the eon- 
duct of the Protestants has accorded with the 
intentions and exertions of Government. The 
evils we have noticed respect not the religion. 
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but the condition of the lower orders^ Tendered 
still more diatressing under everjr general view of 
•it, by the ill opinion tiiey are taught io hold of 
those who are cherishing them by a benign and 
enlightened policy. Their discontent is not ne- 
cessarily a religious discontent^ though no pains 
are spared to make it so; and it is only artfully 
turned to the rpolitical purposes of emancipation^ 
which it is obvious can in no way affect either 
these grievauQes now recited, or benefit the lower 
orders of 'the people, among whom jqnany of the 
insurgents, the ribbwrmen^ almost exdusively 
we fto be found. 

What is there to justify that '^ opinion declared 
to exist among the lower orders of >Irish, that thejr 
are governed by force ; that: those who administer 
the kw are in a constant attitude of hostility 
against them ? Why is it that they have va per- 
petual hatred of the governing p(^wers, are indis- 
posed to every act of Government, and even when 
punished by law console themselves by consider- 
ing it as an act of injustice and violence r If 
tins be true, — ^a great ^part of whichJdisbelievey — 
3(vhy are they not undeceived 2 Who is it should 
better instruct them ? Who is it does not instruct 
them ? And yet thesejare the men who thus ac- 
quitting their social duties, in this temper of alle- 
giance, come to us for extension of power ; men 
who are equcdly unaffected by former concessions, 
and even regardless of the very laws framed to 
curb their latest excesses, which they make it a 
matter of ingenuity to evade. 

11 
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^^ But, say their friends, when was ever a people I 

who have suffered so much ? Look but at the | 

catalogue of their wrongs for a justification; — I 
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meaning it is to be supposed, the forfeitures, so 
forcibly set out by Captain Rock, — that being, if 
I mistake not, who passed the first half of his life 
in corrupting the modesty of one sex, and the 
later portion in debauching the loyalty of the 
other ; — whose admirers can plead only his genius 
in his behalf, as if the basest metals will not bear 
the brightest polish. But is not forfeiture always 
contingent on conquest, on great political revo- 
lution, or the attempt to effect it ? Rebellions are 
punished pretty much in the same way every 
■jrhere. One of the methods of making men 
steady to their Prince, is the shewing them they 
have something to lose by attainder; and the 
price paid by wealthy traitors for their crimes, 
is generally a confiscation of their property. I 
know that this will cover a great history of op- 
pression and tyranny, but it is a consequence at- 
tending the overthrow of establishments, good or 
bad, in Ireland, in England, in all parts of the 
world. How did tlie Norman repay his Earls at 
the Conquest, and how did many of the families 
in Ihe reign of Henry H. lose their estates ? What 
were the escheats to the crown under the restora- 
tion of the Saxon line, under the rival contentions 
of the houses of York and Lancaster, as they al- 
ternately prevailed ? What did Henry VH. take 
to himself ? 

All the great estates in England have passed 
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under grants from the crown, where the right to 
make them has generally depended upon coniisca* 
tion. It is to take a despicable advantage there- 
fore of the ignorance of the Irish people^ to make 
them believe that they, of all people in the world, 
are to be pitied, and account themselves misera- 
ble, in seeing strangers possess their lands and 
enjoy their inheritance, when the greater part of 
these have passed from their families under the 
common penalties of war, or at the price of re- 
bellion, and perhaps as often, though the fact 
may be concealed or forgotten, through the con- 
sequences of alliance, or even of an heedless ex- 
travagance of ancestors. ^ 

Even granting all this, says the Irish apologist, 
yet it does not apply to the case of forfeiture for 
the maintenance of religious opinions, for prae- 
munire, for recusancy. Those who throw the die 
in the great contentions of the state, evidently 
intend to abide the hazard ; they have some prize 
in view worth the risk ; and either their chivalry 
or their interest calls them into the circle of dan- 
ger. But the modest and inoffensive religionist 
— the funds set apart for deeds of charity alone — 
why are these to be sacrificed to the ruthless in- 
novator ? And what can justify a cruelty so un- 
provoked? 

It is a gross misrepresentation of fact to. con- 
sider the forfeiture in Ireland as only of this 
kind, namely, a penalty for religious opinion. 
Common feodal policy, nay more, our earliest 
Saxon institutions, subjected those who were 
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guilty of treason, or found in rebellion, to such 
a punishment upon attainder. But even in those 
cases, the most complained of, who then taught 
them, who sanctioned such religious oppression ? 
The Roman Catholics. Where the heretical of- 
fences of the father rendered him criminal in the 
eyes of the ecclesiastical courts, or of the tem- 
poral powers artfully engaged to execute the 
malice, and so conceal the shame, of these tyrants, 
who was it laboured the point, (for it was long 
laboured) that the estates, even though e?ilailed, 
of such offenders, should be for ever forfeited, 
and at length inserted into the Royal Grants, a 
voiding clause in case of heresy to qualify a re- 
versal? The Catholic Jurists. " Toties excipit 
crimen hseresis et lses£ majestatis propter quae 
permittit ut primogenita confiscentur." Nay more 
than this, confiscation of lands was not merely a 
punishment for heresy, but for those who even 
tolerated heresy; the "haereticos persequar'' in 
those days not having so mild a reading as Dr. 
Doyle has given it. For by the constitution of 
the Emperor Frederick it was decreed, that if any 
of the great landholders should omit to drive 
away all heretics out of them, it was competent 
to good Catholics to seize and occupy their lands, 
and utterly to exterminate the heretics. " And 
upon this," says Blackstone, " was founded that ar- 
bitrary power so long claimed, and so fatally exer- 
cised by the Pope, of disposing of even the king- 
doms of refractory Princes to more dutiful sons 
of the Church." But the sufferings of Ireland, 
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say her demagogues^ are without all parallel; 
ehildren were armed against their Cath<^ pa- 
rents, and hy ^^ parricidal laws,'' could step into 
their possession. I know all the defectiveness df 
jsuch a justification, though in fairness let it be 
made, namely^ that such a penalty was a mere 
retaiiati&n; it was a device borrowed from the 
dark pages of Romish persecution; it was a 
weapon they had sharpened to inflict suffisrings, 
which afterwards was but turned against thenar 
selves. 

Is any exception taken to such authority in the 
old jurists and canonists ? Let us go higher, nay, 
to the very best reference^ to the Council of the 
Fourth Lateran, under Innocent III. where so many 
Potentates were excommunicated, and which Bet- 
larmine considers, in point <^ Authmty, of such 
unquestionable value : '^ Si haec non est Catholica 
vox, ubi eam obsecro inveniemus V ^' He who re- 
fuses to listen to it/* cries the Cardinal, ^ let him 
be unworthy of the name of Christian."" Now 
the words of the Council are these : '' Moneantur 
ftutem et indueantuf , et &i necesse fuerit, per cen- 
suram ecclesiasticani compellantur secuUures po- 
"testates, quibuscunque fungantur officiis, at jsicut 
reputari cupiunt et haberi fideles, ita pro defen- 
aione fidei preestant publicum juramentum, quod 
de terris sua svAjectis, universos hereticos tab 
ecclesifi denotatos, bon& fide pro vkibus ex^tbr- 
HiNARE STUDEANT.** Is the Univcrsity of Valla- 
dolid— of Lbuvain— or of Douay, u better (mtho" 
rky upon tMs paint, than the General Council of 



Lateran, pre-eminently acknowledged as possess- 
ing the greatest share of the proper signs of in- 
fallibility ? — It ordained further, that those who 
received, defended, or favoured heretics, should 
be punished — By forfeiture of their estates. They 
were rendered infamous; " nec ad publica of- 
FiciA SEU CONCILIA, nec ad eligendos aliquos ad 
hujusmodi, admittantur." It was again ordained, 
" that they could not be witnesses, could have no 
power of making wills, no rights of succession. 
They were responsible to every one, no one re- 
sponsible to them. As judges their decrees be- 
came void, and no cause could be brought before 
them." Those very evils which the Catholic Re- 
ligion, in its most solemn forms, through its 
councils the most accredited, determined to be 
the proper punishment of a difference of faith, 
have been the source, and direct authority, and 
occasion of every iniliction under which Ireland 
has complained, as rendering the people a de- 
graded caste. 

As little justice has there been in the continual 
reference which has been made, both within the 
walls of Parliament and out of doors, "totkehlood 
which Ireland has spilt m the late wars" keeping 
up a delusion among the lower orders of that 
country, that they have been unfairly or ungrate- 
fiilly dealt by. " The blood of the Irish Catholics 
has flowed in the successful struggle; and do 
they not deserve to he rewarded T 1 am far in- 
deed from intending to make any remark likely 
tto excite jealousy as to the general good quality 
L : . 
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of these gallant men ; who undoubtedly enlist. in 
our service in great numbers^ and in active cam- 
paigns have so signally, distinguished themselves. 
Merit such as theirs, certainly deserves every ap- 
propri9.te reward ; and of this the country has 
become so sensible, that the highest military 
honours are now open, without any disqualifica- 
tion at all on the ground of religion, a fact which 
appears not to be generally made known in Ire- 
land. The Irish peasantry who enter as common 
soldiers, are in precisely the same situation as any 
English rank and file. The. policy of the country 
seldom admits of many of them rising to the rank 
of commissioned officers; and any observation, 
therefore, on that subject, affects alike all the 
three constituent portions of the Empire, without 
the smallest reference to Religion . If the Govern- 
ment^ who are the best judgie^s of such a matter, 
should think the services of the soldiery insuf- 
ficiently requited, it would be a distinct pro- 
position to consider what professional advance^ 
ment in pay or subordinate rank, they might be 
allowed to look to. But this is neither an Irish 
question nor a Catholic question ; and it is but to 
abuse the honourable excitability of our iiational 
character, to make such an appeal to us, in such 
a form, on the score of national successes, and in 
the cause of Serjeants and corporali; to be really 
legislating for future chancellors and peers. Eng- 
land has never for a moment lost sight or been ia- 
sensible of the noble share which Ireland has borne 
in her perils and her glories ; and it is but a de^ 
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vice, a trap for the ignorant, so to inistepreseht 
her. 

Id remarking upon the modes adopted to keep 
the Irish people, not only in ignorance, but under 
continual irritation, I cannot pass by tliat part of 
Dr, Doyle's evidence, which relates to hnrials, 
this being a subject on which tlie minds of the 
lower classes of the Irish are perhaps peculiarly 
susceptible. The discontent expressed by the 
Catholic Clergy at the regulations for burial in 
the Protestant church-yards, appears to me to be 
very unreasonable. Itis not matter of complaint 
that the Protestant Clergy have thrown difficul- 
ties in the way of such services, but that they 
have any power to do so. " I conceive," says Dr. 
Doyle, " that there is a right of the parishioners 
to be buried in their church-yards ;" meaning, I 
suppose, with any solemnities pecuhar to their 
communion — a position perhaps not very tenable, 
unless the law has accorded it, and defined it. 
But let me add, is it for the Catholics to make 
such pretensions as these, they who regard all 
religious ceremonies difierent from their own as 
so many profanations of tlieir precincts, and who 
resist, even against law, such intrusion, as they 
deem it, on their sacred property ? Let me speak 
of facts, in which I have myself been engaged. 
The code Napoleon made all burial places so far 
public, as that the procuring an order from the 
Bureau de I'Etat Civil was claim sufficient for any 
interment there. At a village in Brabant appli- 
cation was made by an English Clergyman to the 
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Cme, for leave to inter the body of a British 6ub* 
ject in his church-yard^ and this was for SQOk^ 
tkae i^eadily refused on the sole ground, " ifa'il 
n'etoit pas Chretien.'' At Fontaine Notre D&me, 
in I^rance^ a fire broke out in 1817, and destroyed 
several cottages. Two subscriptions were raided 
among the English in that neighbourhood, to 
which the artillery quartered there were the pfiu'- 
ctpal contributors, and the sums collected were 
dieposited in the hands of the Cure, to be by him 
diseretionaily apportioned among the sufiferera. 
Shortly after an artillery-tean was accidentally 
killed by a horse in that village. Permission could 
not be obteined from that Cur^ to bury him in 
the church-yard. Remonstrances were made, but 
made in vain; his grave was dug outside the 
church-yard tvaU, beneath a common footpaths 
and two of his comrades, were shortly placed 
beside him. Here, therefore, in the face of the 
law of the country, and of that good-wiU which 
might have been supposed to result from the be- 
nevolent feelings so lately befwe evinced towards 
them in an hour of distress, the true Catholic 
spirit, exclusive alike towards the living and the 
dead, prevailed over both public and private obli- 
gation; and this too, let it be observed^ was 
within the liberties of the Gallican Church, and 
in a country where it is boasted, that the power 
of the Priest is the most reduced, and the aspect 
i>f Popery the most tolerant. Many similw cases 
might be produced — I mean in the villages : in 
jthe larger towiis the p<^ce is g^erally tpo effeo^ 
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tive to admit of disputes being carried to any 
great lengths. Dr. Doyle is not perhaps aware, 
when he lays such unrestricted claim to the use 
of the Protestant burial-grounds, that very few 
years have passed, since documents were laid on 
ilie table of Parliament, proving that the Catholic 
Vicar General (Montgolfier) of Montreal, caused 
the dead bodies of soldiers to he disinterred, be- 
cause " Heretics should not be buried in conse- 
crated ground ! ! " 

From a full consideration of the real causes of 
the distress, and consequently the disaffection of 
the Irish people, aggravated through their own 
mistaken opinions as to the course adopted to- 
wards them by this country, which there has been 
too little exertion to explain to them ; it becomes 
easy for us to see, how inapplicable to their per- 
manent relief, and how immediately dangerous 
under their present excitement, those expedients 
must have proved, which came before the notice 
of Parliament in the late session, though by no 
means only then for the first time constructed — 
devices for altering the constitution, not on ac- 
count of any real evils which Ireland can impute 
to the Protestant ascendancy, but in condescen- 
sion, according to the Evidence* , to the ignorance 
of the lower orders, partly wilful, partly feigned, 
and very frequently abused ; and out of deference 
to those gross libels which are employed for the 
rendering obnoxious the administration of justice, 
and the necessary operations of the government. 

* Evid. BUke. 
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The charity we were thus to extend was in he- 
half of *' mistahen feelings f* and under such a de- 
signation we were to nurse^ not the dangerous 
superstitions only, hut every error and miscon- 
ception of the lowest of the people. A scheme 
of hurrying on by such arguments as these, the 
great measure of Emancipation, in itself of in* 
superable objection, was not likely to be rendered 
the more acceptable to England, or even to Ire- 
land, by conditions affecting the pockets of the one 
country, and the pride of the other ; the downfall 
of that winged incongruity could surprise no one, 
composed as it was of so many conflicting pro- 
perties, so many mutually destructive qualities ; 

^' Dum per inane audet ccelum mendacibus alis 
Capere iter vetitum et vacuas se attollere in auras, — 
Decidit*." 

Leaving this measure to the fate which usually at- 
tends plans intended to conciliate interests so dia- 
metrically and vitally opposed, through the sup- 
pression of some rights, the sacrifice of others, and 
the endangerment of all ; I should at once pass on 
to other subjects, but that I must notice a declara- 
tion made, in more than one instance, in its de- 
fence before Parliament, namely, ^' that the 
Irish Protestants are themselves in favour 
OF IT.'* Undoubtedly there are men who, from 
easiness of disposition and love of peace, may be 
worried into any thing. Others there are, of Mr. 
Brownlow's consistency perhaps, who may be en- 
snared by specious representations, by appeals to 

* Mantuan. 
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theirvanity and theirpublic spirit, and compliments 
deserved or not, upon the advancing learning, and 
liberality, and good sense, of this our golden age. 
But another class too, there is, and a larger one, 
whose nerves are not of that firm texture which 
can resist the plain arguments of Captain Rock's 
eloquence, or suflFer them to sleep very quietly on 
their pillows, with proscriptions nailed to their 
doors, and their families exposed each returning 
night to the ruffian and the flambeau ; and who 
will seem therefore to assent, to what in their 
hearts they reject,— ;/or ilieir personal security. 
Just as Leibnitz, when caught in the storm on 
board the Italian vessel, instructed in their tongue, 
having overheard the sailors agree among them- 
selves, that as a German he must be a Heretic, 
and be therefore the cause of their present dan- 
ger, and that it was best to throw him overboard, 
very prudently taking up a rosary near him, as 
if unconscious of danger, and in fact the best of 
good Catholics, fell to counting his beads, and 
thereby saved his neck. Some truckling down 
we must always expect to a persecuting spirit ; 
a temporizing, however, justifiable only under ex- 
treme necessity ; and when we hear of the num- 
bers which have been won over to the cause of 
Rome, it will be but justice to the members of our 
Communion, to give them credit for no very wil- 
ling subscription, no very hearty concord in such 
an alliance. It is one of the artifices of the day, 
greatly to exaggerate this co-operation of the 
Irish Protestants in the work of Emancipation. 
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Of the same stamp as the policy which abuses 
the ignorance, the ^^ confused notions^'' of the 
Irish people, is the attempt to mislead the good 
sense* of our own. And it goes far to open our 
understandings, when we are so complimented 
with the excellence of our Establishment, as to 
hear that, by a sort of Roman invulnerability, 
'* the Church ^England can need no penal statutes 
to support its ascendancy : it is enough to trust 
to the mildness of its character for its best se* 
curity/' Is there then always this tutelary grace 
in the milder virtues ? Will the mildness of cha- 
racter in individuals protect them from pillage 
and insult? Are their orchards and their hen- 
roosts the ssLkv on that account alone ? Are not 
their fences to be kept up, if they would keep 
out trespassers ? Will mildness of character bring 
us back the days of a golden age, and render use- 
less the bars and bolts to our houses, which other 
men find necessary ? Is there, in a word, the pro^ 
perty or institution, in the most civilized state, 
which can be said to exist, without the definition 
of right and the protection of law ? Why then are 
these distinctions, which nobody knows how to 
value better than the Catholic, to be removed 
away from us, which the conflicting interests of 
society make necessary> unless it be that we may 
be left naked and defenceless in times remarkable 
for their insubordination and their rapacity ? 
But make the experiment only, says Mx. 

•Evid.p.47. 
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O'Connel, I pledge you my honour every thing 
will then go on excellently well. Take the measure 
on trial : give us the staflFin our hands, only during 
our good behaviour, and we are ready to make any 
condition you think necessary. Arm us, and we 
then will be submissive. If " in the combination 
of future events" any thing should go a little 
wrong, or happen to ofiend, " if the Protestant 
party should take the alarm," and have "real 
cause " to complain, then don't be delicate in tell- 
ing us of our uagentlemanlike conduct ; " you 
have it always in your power to retrace your 
steps." Take back from us the boon we have no 
longer merited. Yes, come and take it back. 

Alas, how difficult is the dissemhler's task. 
Scarcely have we ceased to reason upon whether 
we have done wisely in not closing with so fair 
and amicable a proposition, and, among other poli- 
tical projects of the day, to balance, in our club- 
rooms and at our fire-sides, the promising ad- 
vantages of such a trial of toleration, when the 
Dublin Papers fall into our hands, and down 
tumbles the frail and unsubstantial theory, on 
which our minds were itching to legislate. 

" If it were the will of the Legislature," says 
Mr. Collins, in June 1824, to the House of Com- 
mons, " that the Catholics should be relieved from 
the dues they pay the ministers of their own 
Church, by paying part of the tithes to them, I 
believe they would have no objection," — so say 
the Clergy. " We are ready," says Mr. O'Connel, 
in March, to the House of Lords, " to accept of 
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Emancipation with a proviso, we would most 
readily make, that the security of Church pro- 
perty be the charter of our proposed civil rights, 
and to restore the entire penal code, whenever any 
thing of that, kind (the transfer of Church pro- 
perty to the Catholics) is proposed!/'* ''A re- 
vision of the Penal Code," Mr Shiel is heard in 
his turn to exclaim with execration, in the next 
November, to a Dublin moh,-^" that evil, — that 
time, I thank God, never can come ; and should 
they daYe to attempt it, what torrents qfbhod would 
it cost'* Now putting these extracts in contrast, 
do they not shew us how much disagreement 
there is on this vital subject of the securities to 
be offered for the safety of the Establishment, 
and that a treaty with such emissaries is a mere 
rope of sand ? And apart from the absurdity of 
Mr. O'Connel's proposition, more preposterous 
than anything probably ever heard in that house; 
let it be remembered, that it is, in fact, a justifi- 
cation of the whole Penal Code from beginning 
to end, under which Ireland had groaned, and 
which he has a thousand times before, and matiy 
times since deprecated, as an odious and intole- 
Table oppression — that Penal Code which was 
framed to cope not merely with religious discon- 
tents, but in the midst of wars, of hateful feuds, 
in the bitterness of retaliation, in barbarous days, 
and when the system was an approved one, of 
keeping Ireland down as a conquered country ; 
those cruelties which then had the justification of 
ilecessity or of urgent policy, visit again upon our 
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heads, says Mr. O'Connel, u)idiminished, now in 
these days of toleration, now in the progress of 
civilization and of healing kindness, not as a 
punishment for such a train of excesses as before 
occasioned them, and which never could have de- 
served such treatment — do not wait for such a 
gravamen ; but — if we are guilty of this one par- 
ticular count in them, and should ever come to 
agree with Mr. Collins, that under a new Catholic 
legislature, " we should have no objection to a 
portion of your tithes," — then spare us not. 

If any other commentary than Mr. Shiel's were 
wanting for the elucidation of this notable pro- 
viso of Mr. O'Connel, we find it in characters of 
much more importance on the journals of Parlia- 
ment. No protestation of the inviolability of the 
fifth article of the Act of Union can expunge the 
resolutions proposed in the Commons so late as 
tbe fourth of March, 1823, wherein " the property 
of the Church of Ireland was deemed to be public 
property under tlie disposal of the legislature, and 
the expediency declared, of enquiring whether 
such property were not more than commensurate 
to the services performed." Though these re- 
solutions were lost, be it carefully remem- 
bered by every friend of the Establishment, in 
both countries, that the latter of these clauses 
found sixty-two members to support it against 
one hundred and sixty-seven, and that in the 
following year, nearly the same resolution was 
negatived by a division of only one hundred 
and fifty-three against seventy-nine. It would 
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scarcely seem necessary, therefore, were the Ca- 
tholics once well seated in Parliament, that their 
friends in Ireland need do more than silently 
await the progression of such minorities as these. 
At least, any proceedings they might adopt in 
Ireland of a similar character, would appear to be 
amply countenanced, and render it very difficult 
to determine, at what point in the discussion of 
Church spoliation, the statutable amount of pro- 
vocation on the other side the channel, should 
begin,^ and justify the re-enactment of the entire 
penal code. It would require, one would think, 
a pretty strong case, which should be deemed 
sufficient to unseat all the new-made Catholic 
Members, and displace the Judges from their 
benches. 

Undoubtedly it was stated at the passing of the 
act, that the security of the Church was an ^'essen- 

TIAIi AND FUNDAMENTAL CONDITION, TO REMAIN IN 

FORCE ' FOR EVER ;' " but it sccms tfi^e political mo- 
ralists of the present day are busily holding up to 
reprobation, the despotism of irrevocable laws, 
and the inexorable tyranny of presuming to legis- 
late for future ages ; and we find too, when some 
of the Irish leaders are closetted with friendly 
Cabinet Ministers, that the perpetual and essen- 
tial security of Church property, does not seem 
with them to be treated so much as a matter of 
indefeasible right, committed with the Union, as 
a question kept at rest hy ^' their heUtf, that the 
people of England are unchangeably attached to 
the Church of England f which, I confess, is not 




so good a title to Irish property, as that which 
we are wont to attach to the provisions of law, 

But why is not Mr. O'Connel as much at liberty 
as others to offer his palliatives ; and, instructed 
by " friendly warnings," to furnish his project 
with ample professions, and with the most mani- 
fest regard, for the permanency of all that is 
Protestant ? Every one in these days is rendering 
us a real service in the mere suggestion of a 
security which may compose our alarms at the 
cherishing principles, which have never been 
otherwise than fatal to civil liberty. Whatever 
the plan of security may be, at least it will seem 
quite as worthy, and as harmless perhaps, as that 
which has been contemplated by the titular Irish 
Bishops ; and, after all, what is it but security we 
want? 

In regard to the titular Irish bishops, I must 
say that, in common with a great many others, I 
hadformedsomeexpectation from Mr. Brougham's 
exulting notice of the safe arrival in London of so 
many polemics, economists, and politicians, as his 
Irish witnesses. Knowing that the most exalted 
as well as the most enterprising members of the 
Catholic Hierarchy and Catholic Association were 
included in this embassy, it was impossible not to 
expect from it, that all that could be done for the 
Papal cause in Ireland, would be effected by these 
veteran advocates. — 
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" si Pergama dextra 



IDefendi possunt, certe hscc defensa videbo. 
How great has been our disappointment, and how 
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confinned every previous ebnclusion, that all their 
projects would be found to be a mass of confusion, 
all heterogeneous and hollow, and be supported 
only by sophistry and the wily stratagems of am- 
bition. 

"Suppose,** says one of these*, 'HhePope should 
bind Mmself by a treaty, to give institution to 
such fit person as would be canonically elected hy 
the persons named in such treaty. And suppose 
there was a concordat enabling certain persons 
in Ireland to elect a bishop to a vacant See, duly 
qualified and elected.** Now what is the real 
proposition here presented to consideration ? The 
Catholic bishops already po^lsess the whole of the 
Catholic patronage of Ireland ; that is, the right 
of presenting to every parish, each in his diocese ; 
it being assumed that there are perhaps, about 
2300 ! an enormous power ! neVer vested in any 
English bishop during the times this country was 
Catholic. This consideration alone requires, in 
the present state of Ireland, and especially under 
the project of furnishing stipends for the Romish 
Clergy, a great deal more attention than it seems 
yet to have had ; because they alone exercise now 
that right, (the claim to tithes only excepted) 
which formerly belonged in great part to the 
Crown, to the families of founders of Churches, 
to the Monastic Houses, and to the Universities. 
And they claim to hold it, contrary to the privi- 
lege of endowment, over the benefices proposed 

* ETid. p. 327. 



to be endowed with stipends by Government *. 
As if this were not patronage enough, the present 
scheme goes to say, that the Romish Bishops among 
themselves, shall now chuse their own Bishops ; 
and while the King and the Pope are struggling 
for the supremacy, they shall step in, like the fox, 
and make booty of the disputed privilege ; thus 
virtually holding a Royal, and (according to their 
text) a Papal function in commission. It is easy 
to see, that if the appointment of the Romish Bi- 
shops were in a committee of their own, of this 
kind, that the real power would soon be lodged in 
the hands of some master spirit among them — a 
sort of Irish Pope, — who might make his own 
terms with Rome, for a Cardinal's cap, or what- 
ever else he wanted, supposing him prepared for 
mutual compliance. But what if we compare 
past times with the consequences to be expected 
from such a project, taking Bishop Doyle's evi- 
dence for our instruction f- " Originally,"' he 
says, " Bishops were elected by the people and 
Clergy conjointly ; this bred tumult, and the 
right was confined to the Clergy alone; their 
cabals produced much evil, and hence the elec- 
tion of Bishops was confined to Chapters ; those 
Chapters in titne also hecame seats of intrigue, 
and kings were anxious to get in their hands the 
patronage of the Church," meaning the nomina- 
tion of Bishops. Now what is Bishop Doyle's 
own project, with a little illumination from Lord 
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Killeen. '^ The election should be made by a 
portion of the Clergy of the diocese, the metro- 
politan and prpvincii^l suffragan concurring." Lord 
Killeen, however, who it seems does npt know all 
these historical objections to election in Chapters, 
tells us '^ the Bishops woufd not object to an election 
in Chapter T What is this but the returning 
back to " THAT VERY EVIL OP intrIgub" which 
had before been commented pn? Whether it is 
called a *' certain class/* or a ^' certain portion/' 
pr a '^ chapter," for the terms are as vague asi 
those of the Diet of Worms, 1122, on the same 
subject *> it is evidently a junta formed by the 
power, and under the influence of the coadjutor 
succeeding. For if such Chapters were- acted 
upon by sinister views, as Dr. Doyle represents, 
when the stalls were many of them in part only, 
(foreigners had then their ^are) and some of 
them not at all, at the disposition of the Bi* 
shop; how much moi;^ must such intrigue and 
cabal be expected, when the whole of the bene- 
fices, and those newly cpidpwed, and the whole 
of the offices> except that pf Dean> in a dio- 
cese, are under the $Ple Episcopal patronage? 
When the strong temptations which might exist 
to gain a party among the bishops, are considered, 
and the probability that a great deal of cabal 
must ensue ; when it is calculated how frequently 
theso electioiis would be controuled by ambitious 
individuals, making the entire patronage of the 
Church contributory to such purposes, I am ready 

* Muratori, Ital, 6. 76. 
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to confess, that great as the evil would be, it is 
matter of doubt, whether if the supremacy be not 
in the hands of the King of England, it would 
not be better that it should remain with the Pope, 
than in an oligarchy subject to some such person 
as Dr. James Doyle *. 

What, under such an exclusion, certainly not 
very palatable, would be the probable conduct of 
the Pope, or his successors ? If the Irish priest- 
hood be so indifferent as to tithes, is the Court of 
Rome also to forego the remembrance ? Will there 
be no lurking recollection of the Annates, that 
formerly enriched the Apostolic chamber ; no 
inkling towards five per cent, compositions ; no 
intriguing for restitution of charges ? As sources 
of revenue, or as engines of power, it would argue 
great forbearance, great diffidence in a Pope, to 
forego all such recollection. No foreigners to in- 
trude ; no bishops to name ; no livings to present 
to ; Peter's pence, bulls, pensions stopped. What 
Pontiff could keep his temper under such hard 
usage? He must trust to bis spiritual power for 
vindication. He must set his proper agents to 
work ; the necessary resources must be developed ; 
and we see therefore already growing up, at 
Salamanca, at Paris, and in those Popish nurseries 
which we are cherishing, a succession of servants 
more aptly framed to his will, and more easily 

K governed by it, through their general at Rome ; 
" 1 think it was Lord Liverpool wlio said that he dreaded 
Priests more than the Pope. 
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youths, who are destined in future days to swell 
the ranks of the Regular Orders, and who a^e.to 
remain as a check upon the independence of the 
secular Clergy *. 

In proportion as the power of the Pope became 
reduced, for it would be only nominal were such 
a concordat obtained^ would be the necessity of a 
counter balance through his spiritual authority. 
The Regular Orders have, I believe, according to 
ordinary discipline, their General resident in Rome, 
for facilitating their communication at the Ro- 
man Court Would not this be even more dan^ 
gerous under the present circumstances of EngT 
land than when she was in communion with 
Rome ? for then some of the Cardinals generally 
held English Sees; they were more , or less ia 
English interests ; and their vote in conclave 
generally might in some sort be calculated upon, 
by methods taken to secure it. This is a protec- 
tion we have not now. There would be no such 
friendly partisan ; and England would be com- 
pelled to keep up a number of spies in the Court 
of Rome, or must consent, contrary to every rule 
of policy with an enemy, to remain in entire ig- . 
norance of its proceedings. In all the continental 
governments at least, it is quite clear, that the 
most vigorous superintendence is deemed neces- 
sary, over all communications with the See of 
Rome. Some clue to information we surely should 
have ; for if such be the nature of that treasonable 

* Evid. p. 386. 392. - 




bond of fidelity that among the lower orders of 
the Irish, it is now boasted (accessible as they are 
to perjury) that they seldom have been known to 
disclose their machinations, though they have but 
little Indeed to gain by the changes ostensibly 
projected in Parliament ; how much more closely 
must they be expected to confederate, who may 
be bringing property, and character, and life into 
peril, by their intrigues in the Vatican ? For 
Popes have annulled our Acts of Parliament, have 
excommunicated the observers of them, and have 
deposed, by bull at least, the succession of our 
kings. Our precautions are still as much as ever 
necessary, but they must be diiferent ; and we 
shall deceive ourselves if we believe either that 
the Irish will enter into disputes with Rome, and 
drive away her Jesuits as the College of Paris 
did, or still more, with the same zeal and national 
pride as the English Clergy, when the national 
faith was Romish. 

As little are we to expect that the Pope, to- 
gether with the cession of all temporal claims, 
will quietly submit to such an inroad on the 
spiritual authority.— He never will. He must be 
supreme. — Supremacy is all in all. Who believes 
that bis power is extinct — that it will not grow 
again as the plumage that has been shorn, or the 
returning strength of Sampson ? The zealous lay 
advocate of the Roman Catholic Church has with- 
in these few months, (as Sir Richard Steele with 
very opposite views a century ago) ostentatiously 
placed before our view a map of the world, where- 
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in the actual t)reten8ions of the Papal See are 
displayed with an accuracy truly imposing. But 
when he has so invited our attention to all these 
remote jurisdictions^ can we at once lightly pass 
away from them^ without some rememhrance of 
the means by which they were compassed/ the 
purposes to which they have been devoted, and 
the end^ to which they may serve ? How dearly 
has true religion paid for these dominions of ec- 
clesiastical power ! How many artifices have been 
employed to sustain the struggle, how many better 
feelings abjured^ how many principles outraged I 
Decretal epistles and councils have^ in tum^ been 
impudently forged^ and even where the sacrilegi- 
ous fraud has been exposed^ still trumped upon 
the credulous and the indolent, by eminent men, 
and in literary ages^ in maintenance of this usurped 
supremacy. The earliest and most innocent cen-* 
turies of the Chiu:ch have been suborned for tes- 
timony ; Emperors, yet under Heathen bondage^, 
familiarly addressed as tributary witnesses and 
brethren ; and countries out of the pale of Chris- 
tendom^ mapped into the supposititious Papal 
universe. No matter on how many blunders the 
fabrication rested. Who cared what was the 
scaffold^ or who pulled it down, when once the 
building was finished and could stand without it ? 
Not the honour only of ancient Pontiffs, but the 
very faith of recent successors, was a stake not too 
dear for such a purchase. Our own Book of 
Common Prayer would have had the Pope's con- 
firmation, if Elizabeth would but bave conceded 
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the question of siipremacy, a weight to draw 
every thing else after it ; but with the generous 
pride of an English Sovereign she rejected the 
proposition, and was in consequence excommuni- 
cated. 

The arrangement of Dr. Doyle can hardly he 
considered as one likely to he permanent. The 
Pope would still want his supremacy. But why, 
it is said, apprehend such evils, which do not 
occur in other countries ? Look at the Galhcan 
Church. There is no reasoning from the Galilean 
Church, past or present, which can govern this 
question. There the State and Religious Estah- 
lishment are Catholic, — There the government is 
absolute, and the ecclesiastical liberties of the 
national Clergy are assured by a very competent 
power, " ayant les bras plus longs que les fron- 
tieres, un pouvoir qui s'el^ve au dessous des Alpes 
et des Pyrenees." In talking of the Gallican 
Church, let us at least consider in what the liber- 
ties of it consist, and that the Pragmatic Sanction 
was dissolved in order to deliver the country from 

those " SCENES OF INTRIGUE AND CABAL WHICH 
ATTENDED THE ELECTION OF BISHOPS IN CHAPTERS," 

— Dr. Doyle's expedient — and to place the nomina- 
tion as a matter of necessity in better hands, vest- 
ing it accordingly in those op the King. Yet pow- 
erful as were the reasons, and favourable as were 
the circumstances of France, for thus resisting the 
Papal authority, we are well aware how little the 
Roman Court has endured such restraint, and 
how many efforts have been from time to time 
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made^ to impeach the concordat^ and condemn the 
discipline as schi$matical^ and even as rebellious ; 
although perhaps at the present hour it may be 
said, the power of the Pope is well defined, and 
the privilege of the Gallican Clergy perfectly 
understood. The Irish Catholic hierarchy has no 
appui of this sort under a Protestant government. 
The referenpe, therefore, to this case, which is 
often made, carries with it nothing that is satis- 
factory. The Pope would take his own time for 
making good his claim. And by the same reason 
that, when once it comes to pass persons possess- 
ing the diffei^g faiths shall yet enjoy equal civil 
advantages, an Irish Catholic Bishop must be 
moved at the splendour of a rival establishment, 
and be desirous, from that hour, of resuming the 
seats of ecclesiastical dignity and power from 
which he has been excluded ; jso the Pope, when 
the Catholics shall have once obtained every con- 
cession, would equally consider a new policy jus- 
tifiable, and deem himself no longer possessed of 
his attribute of supremacy, if he could not again 
resume the staff he permitted them, ad interim, 
to bear as his vicegerents, and ask back *' his civil 
and canonical, his natural and divine rights." 
There can be little doubt that the attempt would, 
in progress of time, be made. The struggles of 
the Jesuits and the Sorbonne would be acted 
over again, with this difference only, that I sus- 
pect the people would in this case support the 
Pope against their Priests. Rome has not for- 
gotten that for three hundred years up to the 
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moment of the Reformation, England had been 
accounted " the tamest part of Christendom * to 
the Papal authority, and had been dealt with 
accordingly." Besides, is it not a vulgar error, 
that Ireland is one of the Pope's f fiefs? 

This is an apprehension which derives the 
greater strength from our considering, not only 
the pertinacious defence of the general claims of 
the Apostolic See, and the refusal again resorted to, 
to admit the same right in the King of England 
which is so assured to the King of France, but the 
determined objections that are also raised to the 
subjecting all ojficial commumcations from Rome to 
examination. Dr. Doyle has no objection that bulls 
should be nailed up at Charing Cross,— where 
I believe they were wont to be nailed till that 
cross was pulled down — but has the utmost re- 
pugnance to their being seen in Downing Street. 
Even an inspecting commission of their own 
Bishops J is a proviso saddled with a suggestion 
that a nuncio would be placed by the Pope in 
Dublin or in London. Contrary to the views of 
Acts of Parliament, to the usage of many of the 
continental kingdoms, Protestant and Catholic, 
and indeed at variance with the language of all 
professions holding subordinate ranks, the titular 
Bishops are pleased to agree in calling the briefs, 

I the rescripts, and the decretals, which they receive 
from the Apostolic See, and which they must 



' Burnet's Hist. Reformation, p. 1 . 20. 
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obey— ^' private commumeations froni one gen- 
tleman to another f and wish us to consider that 
an official direction, coining from a foreign supe- 
rior^ against whose influence our Liturgy instructs 
us to pray, is to be held as harmless in its con- 
tents, and as sacred in its passage, as the familiar 
correspondence exchanged in private life between 
persons of equal condition. 

Yet what can be more preposterous than such 
a term applied to political documents ? John de 
Medicis might claim a respect for his letters to 
Raffaello or Bembo, which would be denied him as 
Leo X. when influencing the general league, and 
opposing the treaties of Noyon and of London. 
The letters of Alexander Famese to Sadolet, to 
Erasmus^ — or even to his own son, the Duke of 
Parma — ^^might be considered as a private and 
familiar correspondence, while the decretal epistles 
of the same man, as Pope Paul IIL some for es- 
tablishing the inquisition, others for confirming 
the Jesuits, and the Apostolic Bull, containing the 
^ damnatio et excommunicatio Henrici VIIL ejus^ 
que &utorum et complieum/^ would be justly sub- 
ject to a cautious inspection and rejection. Every 
indulgence that might be shown to the amiable in- 
tercourse of Ganganelli, would be conscientiously, 
and discreetly withheld, from the official instruc- 
tions of a Pope Clement XIV. to his emissaries in 
Portugal and France, in protecting the Jesuits to 
the last from public indignation. There are mu- 
tual courtesies in war which will spare private 
property. Caesar threw the letters he found in 
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Pompey*8 tent into the flames, determined not to 
be overcome by him even in generosity. But 
governments cannot indulge in such displays, 
with so many anxious interests committed to 
their charge, so many enemies ready to avail then> 
selves of any weakness, so many friends demand- 
ing a strict performance of the trust. A govern- 
ment has a right to set its own price on all pro- 
ceedings, religious or otherwise, with aliens ; it is 
no hard condition as the terms of toleration to say 
— " We will have fair dealing in return for it ; we 
have been sensibly injured by the directions you 
sometimes receive from abroad ; we must know 
what they are for the future. " However natural it 
may be to Catholics, on some occasions, to wish 
that such a correspondence should meet no other 
eye but their own; yet this very caution must 
beget a reciprocal jealousy in the state. For 
which reason it has not been an unusual precau- 
tion to destroy buUs, particularly when addressed 
to private houses, as a matter of security to those 
who send, and those who receive them. The let>- 
ter addressed by Wolsey to Cassali will shew how 
anxiously the interest will sometimes rise, in the 
private communications between two gentlemen 
of rank in the Romish Church. " Vos iterum 
atque iterum rogo, ut de illis impetrandis apud 
SDN vestram gratiam interponatis, maximi; au- 
tem in commissione ilia Decretali a SDN nuUis 
arbitris, scu cousultoribus admissis concedenda 
et secreto ad me mittenda, omnes vires, in- 
genii, prudentise, diligeutiie vestra; adhibeatis. 
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affirmabitisque/ quod dictam BuUam secretissime 
nuUis mortalium oeidis conspidendam apud me 
asservabo^ tanta fide et cautioner ut ne minimum 
quidem ex ea repericulum, velpericuli metum ejus 
Sanetitas sit censura^'' &e. &c. 

The*^ expedient of a commission appears very 
little calculated to remove our apprehensions : it 
might not last long ; and it might be easily evaded. 
The pontifical chair is filled by men of different 
dispositions^ each of whom is bound to do his best 
for the Roman cause ; and doubts may easily be 
constructed as to the competency of any power 
in a Pope to forego apostolical privileges^ or still 
I^ to debar his successors^ a concordat being 
but another name for a treaty, and about as bind- 
ing as such instruments coming from that coun- 
try. Neither does it set the question at rest to 
say that the Popes, on issuing bulls to release 
subjects from their allegiance, have generally 
been condemned by Bishops and Divines, that 
recognized but little of the apostolic spirit in 
such productions, regarding them* as a tyrannical 
usurpation tending to the subversion of the king- 
dom of Christ ; and that those against whom they 
were directed did not acknowledge themselves 
subject to any such interference over kingdords 
established long before the title of Pope was 
heard in the world ; — the point to be considered 
is this, not what are the valid objections against 
such instruments, but whether the bulls have not 
generally effected some part of the mischief they) 
menaced, and whether the thunders of the Vatican 
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can roll forth without striking awe into the hearts 

of an ignorant and bigotted people, and without 

imparting to its commands an authority not to be . 

resisted by men of superstitious minds, whatever 

their ties of allegiance to their own country. 

To quiet which alarming reflection, a titular 
Archbishop * tells us, " he does not conceive that 
the Pope at present interferes in the concerns of 
independent states ;" but we must form our own 
conclusion whether this is in consequence of any 
want of power, or as a matter of discipline or 
policy in his court, or how long we are to expect 
the self-denial to be in force. Probably he does 
not interfere in so great a degree as formerly ; 
but that he has ceased to interfere, is disproved in 
the Evidence. We depend therefore on his for- 
bearance; which even among its other contin- 
gencies, is but a life interest. But what sort of se- 
curity is this, which resting upon such a founda- 
tion as the will of an individual, is offered to a 
people, who repose no such trust in their own 
Monarch, and pride themselves in the constitu- 
tional checks of a limited government ; — an in- 
dividual whom we have seen in our own days — ■ 
without going back to the history of the Popes 
for other examples— not master of himself; and 
who may again become exposed, at the very next 
agitation of the continent, to the same degrada- 
tion and incapacity, and hostile controul. 

We do not gather from the titular Prelate's 
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answer^ that the non-interference of the Pope in 
the concerns of princes at the present hour^ as 
far as it is true, has arisen out of his own weak- 
ness; that the state of Christendom is so far 
altered, and the leading interests so changed, it 
is no longer possible to conciliate them through 
measures adapted to earlier and more simple 
forms of society. — He does not say, as we might 
have expected, that with the power that created 
the Papal authorities, their influence has in many 
respects languished. He declares himself boldly 
the apologist of all the past ambition of all the 
Pontiffs ; none of them were usurpers, none in- 
triguers ; '^ it was only in consequence of conces- 
sions TiMide to them hy temporal Princes themselves, 
that they ever did interfere in temporal concerns 
in any manner whatsoever * / /** 

How can this be ? 

Nearly all our own Sovereigns, from the Plan- 
tagenets to the Tudors, two of the Stuarts, and 
some of the reigning dynasty, have been excom- 
municated, and their subjects released from their 
liege duty. The history of Europe is a series of 
depositions and excommunications— -the Empe- 
rors, the Kings of France, of Naples, of Arragon, 
Navarre, the Dukes of Milan, and Counts of 
Tholouse, aU of them, in turn, have felt the de- 
spotic vengeance of these imprecations. What 
was the vain struggle of Louis XIV. in 1682, to 
obtain a decree, that '^ God had not given the Ro- 

* Evid- p. 436. 




mrm Pontiff any power over ths temporalities of 
princes," when the Bishops and Clergy who sup- 
ported him in it were anathematized by three 
successive Popes ? What were the real errands 
of almost every Popish legate ? Onr feelings 
must, I think, be those of unmeasured astonish- 
ment, at such a statement made by such a person, 
to a British House of Parliament. Gregory X. 
at the Council of Lyons, talked of such " conces- 
sions as were extorted rather than granted ;" mean- 
ing, we must suppose, under the menace of the 
keys and the terror of interdiction. But it really 
becomes a serious question, if all the enormous 
abuses of Rome, which I never before heard so 
defended by any advocate whatever, however 
hardy or bigotted, are at this hour to he glossed 
over, in the face of the British legislature, as a 
" non temporal interference ;" — if every absurd, if 
every insolent claim, which has been made to the 
kingdoms of Europe in turn, istobe justiOed by 
the titular Archbishop, as a concession voluntarily 
made to the Pope, in the teeth of all history, 

WHAT CAN WE EXPECT FROM SUCH MEN AS THESE ? 

What faith, what intelligence, what candour, what 
sincerity, or singleness of purpose ? Can we 
treat with them ? Can we trust them ? 

The Edinburgh Review indeed does, and would 
fain have its readers * do so too. How 1 Why 
by suppressing this extraordinary passage. It 
gives us Dr. Doyle's, Dr. Murray's, and Dr. Kelly's 
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i^inicm^ in copious extracts^ that they do not be- 
lieve that the Pope tU presewt.intefferes^-At gives 
up that declaration so significantly as toleave us to 
infer^ that a melioration has taken place in the po- 
licy of the Roman Court ; but that other statement 
connected . with it^ which opens our eyes^ to the 
utter worthlessness of this declaration^ namely, 
that '' the Pope never md interfere in virtue of 
his authority as Pope in any manner whatsoever, 
with the temporal concerns of any state ;" that 
statement thet do not give, because even they 
are not bold enough to do it, and because it would 
hold up at once the Papal cause and witnesses 
to unmitigated suspicion and distrust. * Yet this 
artifice is practised only two pages after a re- 
flection upon the sinister quotations of Mr. Blanco 
White! 

I am fully aware of the evasion which is pro- 
vided for in the terms in which the assertion was 
made to Parliament, that ^^ the Popes never had 
interfered in the temporal concerns of princes." 
I am not indeed prepared to say, that the Popes 
have ever made, except wider religious pretexts, 
any attempt upon the privileges or possessions of 
princes. But considering the enormous power of 
the Church, and its mixed relations with the 
several states of Europe, such an occasion could 
always be either found or made ; the distinction 
is only one in words : " En causam paratam ha- 
bent, en crimen.*' Bishop Burnet has indeed cited 
one case of some notoriety, as if it were an inde- 
pendent claim to temporals, which I think it was 
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not: " Two things V' he says, "were disputed ; 
one was, whether the Pope had a direct power in 
temporals over princes, so that they were as 
much subject to them as feudatory princes were 
to their superior Lord ? This, to which Boniface 
VIII. laid claim, was indeed contradicted. The 
other point was, whether the giving investitures 
, to Bishoprics were heresies or not? This was 
I much contested ; but the power in case of mani- 
I fest heresy of deposing princes was never called 
in question ; it was a definition made in the 
chair e Cathedra, for it was addressed to all that 
community, both laity and Clergy ; plenary par- 
dons were bestowed upon it ; and the Clergy did 
generally preach the crusade upon it." But in 
this case surely the usual justification still ap- 
plies : the temporal pretension followed the ca- 
nonical offence. Philip the Fair resisted the Pope's 
constitution, " Clericis laicos," and required the 
Clergy to contribute to the defence of the state, 
and other questions were between them as to the 
application of Church revenues. 

The assertion, therefore, that the Popes never 
interfered in temporals, may be so far true, as that 
they never went into a quarrel without putting 
some ecclesiastical face upon it ; which, if it be any 
extenuation of their ambition, the Catholic Pre- 
lates must use their own discretion in urging. But 
that they never made any claim of that sort, is 
disproved by the language and admissions of those 
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fivm who were the most active in the limitatioH 
of their authority. When the Chancellor Gerson 
attended at Constance as the Embassador of France^ 
he was considered as (he stoutest opponent of the 
Papal pretensions. Yet what does he admit? 
^'Nonita lutbet dominia et jura terreni simul et 
coeiestis imperii^ quod possit ad libitum suum de 
bonis dericorum, et multo minus laicorum di»- 
ponere ; quamvis concedi debeat^ quo^ habeat in 
lis DOMINIUM QUODDAM ^EGiTivuM^ directivu0l^ 
regulati vum et ordinati vum." ^ 

And further : if the pretensions of the Gregorys 
^nd the Benedicts were not gross usurpation!^ 
then the precedent of such conduct must remain 
unchallenged, and the claims, in virtue of it, will 
fitiU be valid in the mind of a Catholic casuist 
We know therefore what we are to expect : we 
can take our estimate of the future from such a 
justification of the past. To the King, as to his 
Parliament, such an assertion comes in the form 
of an ample Warning ; and if such be the guides of 
the consciences of the Catholic Peers and Clergy, 
and of a devoted population, what are we to 
expect in the days to come ? The page of history 
will not be to them, as they would fain have it to 
us, a dry dull mass of antiquated records ; it w^ 
be a treasury of future claims, a storehouse pf the 
documents of former concessions. 

Neither is it of the direct interference of tihe 
Pontiff alone, but of the tendencies of that cor* 
rupted religion that independent states must hold 
themselves jealous. This reflection must force 
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itself into their notice, that the deposition of 
Kings, so frequent in our time, has been prin- 
cipally effected in Catholic countries. Some of 
the principles of that religion must have had an 
influence upon those changes. Where Kings axe, 
by the Pope's privilege, but half kings, and sub- 
jects but half subjects, where Monarchs are only 
secondary personages in their people's regard, and 
crime can And a ready concealment and consola- 
tion in the sanctuary, such practices against a 
state may be contemplated with less fear, may be 
executed with less remorse, and acknowledged 
with less shame. Universities may publish de- 
crees to deprecate this laxity of obedience to 
Princes ; but they can neither intercept the in- 
dulgence, nor close the confessional which re- 
mits the spiritual offence. 

Remarkable as was this statement of the titular 
Archbishop respecting the non-interference of the 
Popes of former days in the temporal concerns of 
other states, I am doubtful whether it ought to 
occasion quite so much surprise as the captivating 
assurance of Dr. Doyle, which, it seems, won ovet 
Mr. Brownlow to his party, that he is in posses- 
sion of a certain method of preventing all such 
alarms for the future. " We would oppose the 
Pope *," says he, " in such temporal views by the 
exercise of our spiritual authority— even Jy our 
pretteking to the people." Oppose the Pope — and 
in sermons too ! Why, what will my Lord Clifden 

• Evid. p. 350. 
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say to this ? — a whole* country of Catholic Priests 
preaching against the dangers of Popish inter- 
ference! J am far from wishing. to disparage 
the " praedicationis praecipuum munus," the con- 
cionatory talents^ of the titular Bishop ; I am only 
apprehensive that the effect of such political rea- 
sonings in Catholic Cathedrals might be found 
less fatal to the Pope than his sanguine hopes 
might expect. Catholics are not much used to 
sermons^ according to their old discipline at leasts 
except during Advent^ Lent, and at the feasts of 
theif patron saints. Few only of the congrega- 
tion attend that part of the service, and, as far as 
I have remarked, there will be found twenty per- 
sons at mass for one who will follow a preacher. 
Knowing that the Irish are at this moment the 
most bigotted Papists in Europe; that in the; 
cause of Papal supremacy they are the most de- 
voted of the " Pope's subjects;'* that for this object 
the repose of their families and the welfare of 
their country is compromised ; we must feel slow 
indeed to believe, that the authority of the Clergy, 
valid only in so far as it emanates firom Rome, 
would ever ;be effectual, even were the Clergy so 
inclined to cancel their allegiance to the Pontifi^ 
and to sever the spiritual bond of those hopes and 
fears, which so intimately depend upon any mo- 
tion of the will of St. Peter's successors. Of the 
value set upon sermons in that country we may 
form some judgment, by the little comparative 
success which appears to have attended them. 
For it will forcibly occur to those who take any 




pains to consider this engagement of Dr. Doyle 
on behalf of the Clergy, which is one of the 
guarantees offered, that if they really have so 
much power through their discourses over their re- 
spective flocks, why it 1ms not * already been more 
actively exerted in hetialf of the constituted autho- 
rities, and in allaying that turbulent spirit of the 
people, which is so much kept alive by their re~ 
maining in ignorance of the favourable changes 
which have been effected for them in late years. 
Power indeed we know they claim to have over 
their people, but in what do we find it ? — in hurry- 
ing them to elections, in collecting Catholic rents, 
i^ in countenancing the reproach that they ate a 
I degraded people ; — but their power in the pulpit 
— where is that ? Shew it me in the morals of 
those who look up to them for the bread of life, . 
in their subordination, their loyalty, in their love 
of truth ; let me see it in its proper indications, in 
the decencies of inferior life, in the pride of in- 
dustry, in advancing education. Tell me not of 
the vigour of this eloquence where no such fruit 
is found ; nor let them attempt to deceive us with 
the hope, that having conjured up a storm in the 
passions of the multitude, they can, at the crisis of 
the most probable danger, still preach the mis- 
chief away. What if the Pope, with a dash of 
the pen, revoked the licence to preach ! Or should 
he deem any such resistance heretical, what shall 
absolve those whom he may excommunicate, but 
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his own special commission through the Apostolic 
buH ? Among all the records of Irish miracles re^ 
cently performed, there is none which lays such § 
tax upon oi^r credulity as the figuring to oursdres 
a re-action in the sentiments of the P^lsts> from 
the moment of their ohtaitting power ; so that 
after encounti^ng every peril^nd danger in det 
fei^ce of the Pope's supremacy, they should b^ 
ready to raise their voices a^nfilt tiie v6ry image 
they have e:pilted, if the Pope treats his poweir as 
more than ideal* Mr. O'ContteU's proposition to 
re-enact pen^ laws, and turn out the new-made 
9imhen, peers, and judges, is i»hout as intelligi* 
hie, as promising, and as practicable, as this. 

Another of the specifics very lately devised ftir 
composing our. apprj^hensions, is an attempt to 
, impress the public with a feeling that there is a 
corrective pav^er in the Catholic system, always 
«live to its disorders, and sufficient therefore to 
restrain and regulate any inordinate claim in the 
yupreipie heiad of the Church. And we ate there^ 
fore assured, upon the credit of certain authdr 
rities cited, that the osi^^itAt councils are so 
superior to the Pope, as to set our fears at rest 
because they can always controul thfe abuisle of 
his jurisdiction. I do not think such a^ es^pedieiili^ 
fus( this was recognised in the late proceedings 
before Parliament ; but as it appears in an exit- 
pnination and general review of that Evidence rer 
cently published*, some remark upon it cannot be 
extraneous. 

* Edinb. Rev. No. Ixxxv. p. 7. 
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This superiority, I must first remark, is not a' 
matter very easily proved ; for nearly all the 
Jesuits have opposed the doctrine ; but even if it 
were true, and if it were agreed what a general 
council is — who may call it — what offices belong 
to it — how far it is fallible—how far the Pope 
submits to it — and wltere the Tefcrence lies wlten 
he does not; if all these things were settled, which 
I have yet to learn, believing most of them to be 
unsettled, I cannot conceive iu what way any 
benefit would accrue out of it to Ireland, as a 
portion of the British Empire. Undoubtedly it 
might be competent to a general council to exa- 
mine points of faith, determine certain ques- 
tions at Carlow or Maynooth, perhaps at Stoney- 
hurst ; it might thus proceed to the retro- 
spect of some of the modern representations 
of the doctrine of absolution, of indulgence, 
heresy, &c. and it might further extend its care to 
what has so often been decreed to be its proper 
province —the extirpation of schism, and the re- 
formation of the Church. But let us remember, 
such a council to be oecumenical must be com- 
posed of foreigners. It might be a matter of great 
interest to Spain in the re-establishment of her 
institutions, or to the Italian States, and some 
few of the Cisalpine Governments, — few I say, con- 
sidering how much the strength of any country 
has to do with the formation of such synods — to 
be able to assemble a body of prelates capable of 
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^^ repressing the dangerous ambition of a Pontiff, or I 

^H of pronouncing upoJi his incapacity or his heresy; I 
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but as to any use of such a council to settle mat^ 
ters in dispute between the British Govemmi^t 
and the Catholic party in Ireland^ or between the 
British Government and the Pope^ I do not know 
not only how we could expect any sort of fair 
play in such a reference^ but how any tangible 
question could be presented. Religious contro- 
versies are generally troublesome to civil states, 
and a reference of them to a tribunal, to be seated 
we know not where^ would not tend to, diminish 
the objection; for the maxim has always pre- 
vailed in the Roman Church, that the choice of 
the place was every thing : — '' in loco concilii to- 
tum est.'- The Council of Trent consisted of 
one hundred and eighty-seven Italians, and only 
eighty-three bishops or proxies, from the rest of 
all Christendom ! Besides, the main business oi^ 
such councils has been settled by intrigue and 
management in private congregation, of which 
the fathers complained at some of the earliest of 
the Christian assemblies. A reference to a gene- 
ral council, even where it could be had, would be 
but between Catholic and Catholic. The union 
and edification of their own community is their 
proper object, and those who are not members of 
such a Church can have little concern in its pro- 
ceedings, unless they have a tendency to disturb 
the rule of social duty, to infringe upon privileges 
beyond their jurisdiction, to interfere with public 
law, and thereby give uneasiness to states. Pro- 
testants have no representatives in such assem- 
blies, can look for no fietvour there, nor have they 
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ever been expected to be parties to their proceed- 
ings in questions of jurisdiction; when free 
ducts have been granted to them, it has been 
the semblance only of a ceremony of scholastic 
disputation, and for the triumph of putting down 
some heretical opinion. Such a council, how- 
ever disposed to check the Pope in disturbing the 
privileges of other Roman bishops, would yet 
trouble themselves little with any aggressions he 
might please to devise against the Protestants; 
that matter, which has been the principal consi- 
deration of the British Legislature and of the 
public, and to which our attention should be con- 
fined. To what therefore does such an argument 
lead? Of what possible interest to us is it, whether 
the Catholics refer their religious doubts, to oue 
foreign bishop or three hundred, to a conclave of 
cardinals or a synod of strangers ? The funda- 
mental doctrines of religion once settled, there is 
nothing in the history of the proceedings of such 
assemblies which gives us any interest in the re- 
newal of them : many of the decrees of councils 
are even more dangerous than the Apostolic Bulls, 
and even furnish authority for them. 

The " documents of high authority," produced 
by the Edinburgh Review in support of this 
reasoning ou the salutary checks upon the Pope's 
power, are not a very fortunate exhibition of re- 
search. The instance it cites of a general couu- 
cil claiming a superior authority, is that of Pisa, 
1409. But the object of that council was not a 
limitation of the Pontifical pretensions, but a 
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solemn determination between two pretenders to 
the Papal power^ which was to be obeyed; it waa 
no impeachment of any right vested in the Pope, 
but an adjudication of the dispute^ to wham all 
those rights belonged ; the question was neither 
the doctrine nor privilege^ but the peace and 
unity of the Church; both pretenders^ as they 
were called^ were proved guilty of perjury and of 
other crimes; and it was determined they had 
forfeited all claim to the Papal dignity. Now the 
very choice of this example at Pisa, when stronger 
ones might have been Jound, serves to colour the 
evasion so often pleaded by the Pope's friends, 
that the authority of a council is only good in cer- 
tain cases, one of which is that of schism between 
contending Popes, such as the Council at Pisa and 
at Constance had to decide upon : and even the 
right of that Council to sit at all was challenged; 
and the imperial representative withdrew himself 
therefore from it. Neither was this sort of resist- 
ance confined to the General Council; for the 
King of France had led the way to it, by ordering 
Benedict's bull to be torn in pieces, and the 
bearers of it punished for bringing seditious^ 
PAPERS (private communications from one gentle- 
man to another ?) into the kingdom. For when the 
Grand Council of Paris had determined that the 
competitors should make a cession of the Pope- 
dom, it was rejected by Benedict IX,, who de- 
clared all appeals from the Pope to be nuU, and 
none to proceed in them under pain of being held 
rebels to the state. 
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" But," says the same censor, " many instances 
of the University of Paris appealing, are on record," 
and he refers to Richer in the note. Now this is 
unfortunate again. Richer's memorable " Thesis 
de Ecclesiastica et Pohtica potestate" against the 
Pope's power, was so far from being well received, 
that all orders of Catholics set themselves against 
it ; and though the Parliament of Paris protected 
him for awhile, he in the end lost his syndicate in 
the college for it. The book was proscribed at 
Rome, and in many of the Catholic cities ; and so 
jealous were the Roman Court of the doctrines 
which were contained in it, that when Dug 
D'Epernon wanted a cardinal's hat for a relation, 
the price of it was his procuring Richer's recanta- 
tion of this work, which w^ effected, though not 
in a manner very creditable to any of the parties. 
The Pope was determined to put down a work 
tending to reduce his authority below that of 
general councils, and rather than not compass it, 
means the most cruel and treacherous were re- 
sorted to. But why should this resentment have 
been thus active, if the doctrine contained in that 
book was a commonly -admitted one, even in the 
Sorbonne, where it was the most frequently 
brought forward. 

■ Launoy stands next among the " documents of 

high authority." The admirers of Prince Ho- 
henlohe will not thank their friends in the North 
for making us pull down from the shelves the in- 
terminable works of this " Denicheur de Saints," \ 
kwho made so much havoc among the miracles, - ^^H 
-I 
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legends, and relics that came in his way. He is 
stated to have enumerated thirty-five Popes. who 
have acknowledged the superiority of general 
councils ; which estimate^ even if it be true, and 
if it be faithfully recited and taken without the 
various qualifications it requires, amounts to this,, 
namely, ihat out of two hundred and sixty Popes, 
thirty-five have acknowledged, not without occa- 
sional recantations, such an authority ; and that 
out of eighteen general councils, which is the 
usual limitation, two have claimed it, to which a 
third may be added not commonly admitted in, 
that rank; which does not make a very strong 
case. If the concession of such a point can be of 
any use to our opponents, it may in candour be 
admitted, that this privilege, this super-Papal in- 
fallibility, may have been more frequently claimed 
by councils than is so stated ; because the history 
of these ; (Ecumenical Councils was generally 
drawn up under the Pope's immediate direction, 
when representations were little likely to be made 
tending to curb his power. But this very pre- 
caution must serve to shew us, how unwilling the 
Popes have been to concede such a point, as many 
of them took pains to shew. Leo X., unmindful 
of the humility of his thirty-five predecessors, 
declared there was no appeal from his judgment, 
leaving therefore that matter at issue to this pre- 
sent hour. 

• Whatever may be the hopes, therefore, that 
are founded \rporLsu£h a means of keeping the 
Sovereign Pontiff under due restraint, they can 
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be only illusory, since that sort of controul over 
the See is gone, probably for ever. " The change 
and the noise, the expectation and disappoint- 
ment which attended that council" (nearly three 
centuries ago), " has taught the world to expect 
nothing from another. They plainly perceive 
that the managenaent from Rome must carry every 
thing in such a council ; and neither princes, nor 
people, nor bishops, desire or expect to see 
another*." 

This is an assertion made a century ago, and 
nothing has since occurred to weaken it We 
derive our ill augury of any useful result from 
such synods, not from considering alone what cir- 
cumstances attended the last of these councils, 
but nearly all of them of which we Jiave any 
record. We have not forgotten how many of 
them have been forged, how many suppressed, 
how many depraved, how many abused through 
false editions, to what disputes they gave rise, as 
to number, authority, reception, omissions, want 
of clearness; how much their proceedings have 
been exposed to calumny, always indirectly in- 
jurious to the cause of religion; how many of 
their proceedings were compassed by clamour 
and faction. It is therefore highly improbable 
that such general council will ever again be called ; 
and to look fairly at the Pope's power, is to con- 
sider it as free and unshackled by any such ap- 
prehension or responsibility whatever. The right 
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of such limitation of the Papal authority^ has ge* 
nerally been considered questionable^ and the dis- 
position to awaken such claims now^ must hb 
treated as visionary. Even were it called, no one 
can be sure that it might not be made an enginfe 
for strengthening rather than weakening the 
'Pope's hands, and reviving many questions which 
have passed away. But how to apply this to the 
point which has now interested Parliament and 
the country for so many years ; how to make it 
subserve to the respect of the Irish people for 
their laws and government, and their allegiance 
to theit prince ; how to make it available for com- 
posing the restleiss jealousies of Catholic and 
Protestant, we hav6 not yet been told ; that is rei^ 
served for another season. At prei^ent it looks 
very like throwing a tub to the whale. 

The truth is, there is a pervading ill fortune 
about the whole of this attempt to bring dowii 
the Pope's dimensions into any moderate size, 
through the operation of such councils. For al^ 
though the religion professed by the ancient 
bishops, priests, and other Christian people in 
Ireland, was, according to Archbishop Usher, but 
very little infected with the grosser alloy of the 
Catholic superstitions, tmtil the Jesuits apfpeared 
among them; yet from that hour the leaven has 
infused itself into the whole mass of the popula* 
tion in that communion, and to such a degree, 
that it is matter of historical fact*, that as far as 

* See Irish Remonstr. Treat. 3, 23. See Widdrington's 
Description. 
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the Roman Clergy and laity in that country have 
entered into such disputes, tfietf have steadUij 
mainiained (with very little exception, and that 
dissembled perhaps), the Pope's iiifaUibility, and 
have MANIFESTLY SIDED WITH HIM. But if there 
were any probability of the re-establishment of 
such synods, and if they were really thus invested 
with a paramount jurisdiction, then the tendency 
of the observations so made, instead of affording 
us any satisfaction, would be to open new sources 
of disquietude; it would serve to make us fur- 
ther doubtful of the validity and durability of 
any concordat to be entered into with any Pope, 
which, in addition to the other risks which may 
attend such instruments, would still leave them 
subject to so superior an authority. For the 
Popes, though they dispute in most instances the 
pre-eminence of such councils, yet are very un- 
willing the question should be brought to trial, 
and endeavour therefore by means of such treaties 
and engagements, to silence those pretensions 
which might divide or diminish the power of the 
Church. 

All — all these securities are as nothing com- 
pared with the value of those blessings which a 
Catholic innovation upon the constitution would 
endanger, and might destroy. The lure of hold- 
ing the whole penal laws in pledge for the future 
good behaviour of the Catholics — the scheme of ' .1 

reverting back to those elective nominations of 
Bishops, which have been found on the one hand 
to debase the clerical character by time-serving 
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arts of popularity, and on the other to substitute 
for the rofyal authority a cabal of restless intrigue 
among those appointed to supplant and usurp it 
— ^the delusion of expecting from a concordat 
with Rome the continuance of such an unex- 
ampled period of tranquillity^ as we have^ during 
the last hundred years, while we have properly 
kept her power at a distance/ enjoyed without 
one — the chimera of depending for redress upon 
General Councils — the ultra superstition of trust- 
ing to the sermons of the Priests for reducing 
that power of the Pope, which, through vague 
addresses, they have been so many years employed 
in magnifying ;— these all of them are expedients 
so unsubstantial, and carrying with them charac- 
teristics so heartless, so insincere, and in many 
instances so treacherous, that we cannot be sur- 
prised that England should have risen, as with 
one voice, to say to her Parliament — Never let 
SUCH THINGS BE. Neither is it alone in the un- 
satisfactory nature of the securities proposed that 
our objections are founded, but in the obvious 
instability of such measures, in which no two 
parties seem to agree together, at Rome or in 
Ireland, among Priests or laity. The rescript of 
to-day is waste paper to-morrow. Qiiarantotti — 
the dilectus filius — the Secretary of the College 
de Propaganda fide, the efficient depository of the 
Papal power during the Pontiff's detention in 
France — the idol of the Committee in Stone Build- 
ings, the object of anxious attention to one Par- 
liament — sinks at once into an obscure individual 



(for so Irish titular Bishops talk of Cardinals) in 
the next ; and he on whose exertions the govern- 
ment of Great Britain was invited to depend for 
the ratification of securities, is a year or two 
afterwards described " as a mere miserable weak 
old man*." But the acts of Popes, properly 
executed, would be binding on their successors, 
it is said : as much, I believe, as the act of Clement 
XIV. who abolished, willingly or not, the order 
of the Jesuits, was binding on Pius VII. who 
restored them ; as much as the Roman fiefs are 
renounced, while the Pontiff bears upon his fore- 
head the triple-crowned tiara. Is there more de- 
pendence to be placed on the disposition of the 
laity or Clergy of Ireland ? Which is the ruling 
party ? Who will shew one set of terms which 
will not be gainsayed by others ? The Poynters, 
the Douglass, the CoUinridges, the Troyes, and 
the Doyles, who is there that will agree, and agree 
together, for any length of time, to any one pro- 
position ? Milner trembled to set his hand to a 
proposition having for its object a benefit to his 
faith, only lest he should again + be burnt in eflSgy ; 
unlike the hardy king-killing Suarez, who envied 
the fate of his book burnt by the common hang- 
man: 

" sine me. Liber, ibis in ignem, 
Hei mihi quod Domino non licet ire tuo." 

In themselves so dangerous and inconclusive, in 

• Evid. p. 428. 

+ Butler's Memoirs of the Catholics, p. 4. 442. 
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the hands of agents so impracticable, are the 
specifijciis, \frhich, in exchange for a free govern* 
ment^ pcwessiiig 1m more thaii taecessary resti^aint, 
are thus offered ns ! 

Yet^ saya Sir Francis Burdett^ Mr. Canning, if 
he chose it, could carry throttgk the measure of 
emmicipation, and pass it into lait. But if there 
are difficulties through the discordance of the 
Catholics on the one side to this proceeding, are 
there not even greater ones than these in Eng^- 
land} The eicpression of the Baronet is not the 
most constitutional, and requira^ perhaps every 
courtesy to reduce it to an inoffensive meaning* 
Is it to an influence within the Hoilse, the ex- 
pression applies ? With every admission of the 
success rewarding the various talents of the Right 
Honourable Secretary, though with the n!kost un^ 
jfieigned regret that they are not differently ew^ 
ployed on this question, still we know that the 
measure has passed the House of Conmions under 
favour of the voteii of the Irish members^ and 
Without these, wottid be excluded. Or are we to 
suppose that it ia intended in that observation to 
i9ay> that Mr. Canning might use his instances 
with the Crown> to authorise the formatio? of a 
cabinet, having for its declared object the making 
emancipation a measure agreed on. This, saving 
the worthy Baronet's discretion, is something like 
jumping a conclusion. It is overlooking that high 
sense of duty to his office and his people, whi^h 
I firmly believe to be irremoveably fix^d upon the 
Royal mind : it is to suppose the Monardi ihdif- 
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ferent to hia Coronation Oath, to the security 
his Proteststit inheritance, and to the prayer, 
loud, earnest, and general, of the Protestant peo- 
ple. It is to conceive that His Majesty wiU not 
emulate that fortitude which distinguishes all his 
illustrious race, and which formed, in his lamented 
Father's time, the rampart of all our assaulted li- 
berties, civil and religious; and remain uncon- 
scious of that great and valuable example which 
he left behind him, and which proudly elevates 
the history of his reign, when surrounded by 
difficulties the most arduous, and in council with 
men of the most ambitious and the most superior 
talent, he yet suffered no one to dictate to him 
the duties of goveriunent, but remained steadily 
where God and the constitution had placed him, 
as the Monarch of the people, bound to him by 
mutual oaths. 

There, say the Catholic Emancipators, is the 
hardship of which we are so sensible. That is 
what we complain of: there seems nothing, but 
the Coronation Oath, in the way of our new al- 
liance. Nothing but an oath ! And what is 
secure when that is at an end ? The ties of mar- 
riage, the fealty of subjects, the last appeal to 
justice, the security of property, the rights of in- 
heritance, all depend upon this sanction. That 
which is made with an irrevocable intention, will 
not be tampered with by men who have the fear 
of that God before their eyes, whom they had 
invoked to record a solemn engagement. Our 
Kings are not crowned only, but they are con- 
L 2 
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secrated; they undertake before their peers and 
their people^ the duties of their high estate ; and 
they ratify on oath a prescribed form of consti- 
tution. •' Accipe— daque fidem." They receive 
homage^ and they give pledges. They are the 
fountains of public honour ; they are the execu- 
tive guardians and governors of the state; and 

TH£V AKE, BT EXPRESS ENGAGEMENT^ AS ARE THEIR 
CLERGY OVER WHOM THEY ARE SUPREME — they 8X6 

* ^ ■ 

THE Antistites Religionis. It may be compe- 
tent to Parliament, though I trust it may never 
be done in my days, to new-model that oath ; but 
Parliament is not the keeper of the Royal eon- 
science. New laws they may make, but cannot 
expound old ones; new forms they may devise, 
but the recorded religious engagement of their 
Kings made ^t God^s altar, there is no earthly 
power can destroy. Unless, indeed, some casuist 
'shall get up and convince them, that there may 
have been an imperfection in the oath by reason 
of its being no voluntary engagement ; which wa^ 
;a ddmmon notion during the great rebellion, and 
^ell worthy of the times. 
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If oaths can do a man no good 
In his own business, why they shou*d . 
In other matters do him hurt, 
I think there's little reason for't* 
He that imposes an oath makes it. 
Not he that for convenience takes it : 
Then how can any man be said 
To break an oath he never made.*' 

HuDJBRAS, Cant, ii, 2. 
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Euripides, when he ventured upon such a senti- 
ment, thought it only necessary to the truth of 
his dialogue, and placed it in the mouth of an 
ignorant and unprincipled nurse ; but the notion 
of the " mens injurata" was scouted by the Athe- 
nians, and the tragedian narrowly escaped. 

Had his late Majesty been possessed of less firm- 
ness of character, had the strength of the adherents 
to Catholic Emancipation, joined to the clamours in 
Ireland, been capable of unnerving it, had the argu- 
ment been endured which was used by the Abbot of 
Westminster to Sir Thomas More, " that however 
the matter appeared to him, his conscience might 
be erroneous, since the great council of the nation 
was of another opinion, and that he ought to 
CHANGE HIS CONSCIENCE ;" or had the influence of 
that great, and wise, and honourable mind, upon 
which he so long in all other respects 
his confidence, prevailed over him, and the object 
so fatal to our liberties been carried into law, — 
in how desolate a state would the Protestant 
Church and the Protestant Succession have been 
found to stand, upon his attaining the regal au- 
thority, by his royal successor. The constitu- 
tional guardians, bound by an act of settlement 
to support the establishment, would no longer 
have been at hand to protect that sacred trust ; 
and from the time of receiving the Catholics with 
open arms into the Houses of Legislature and the 
Cabinet, to whom, I ask, could a Protestant king 
have looked for aid in any remaining constitu- 
tional questions, as to the religion of the country ? 
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To the support of Ms &ithful Commons— they 
might have become, by a very easy transition, in 
great part, a Catholic or dissenting house, and 
might have a string of propositions framed as the 
price of their supplies. To the House of Peers 
should he have turned, there too might be found 
a preponderance of Catholic influence, no longer 
concealed, and no longer matter of reprobation^ 
All distinction as a Protestant Parliament would 
have been at an end. The crown would have 
ceased to stand on its former constitutional basis ; 
the broad stones would have been paired away 
from the pyramidal foundation ; the inheritance 
would be n^ed and defenceless. His late Ma« 
jesty would then have left the future possessors^ 
of it cruelly bound by Protestant obligations^ 
which in any other parts of the legislature would 
have ceased, and alone pledged for the security 
and conservation of the Protestant character of 
the state, when the other portions of the legisla- 
ture had in a manner so abandoned it. Under 
which circumstances it is easy for us to believe, 
that it would have been natural for him to ask 
some mitigation or relaxation of his coronations 
oath, if not for himself, yet for those who must 
come after him. Otherwise what a situation for 
the monarch of a powerful country to fill, with 
Catholic councillors placed around him as perhaps 
his most responsible ministers, and in bitter addi- 
tion to the conunon cares of royalty, with th^ 
whole labour and odium of sustaining the Pro- 
testant interest through all its struggles. Aftd 
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were that oath once so quatified, which appeara 
to me to he an inevitable consequence of emanci- 
pation, and necessary to the quiet of the royal 
conscience, under circumstances so new and em- 
barrassing, would there be in the process of time 
no more steps in the retrograde course of dis- 
honour? Would there be such mighty difficulty 
in that evil hour in tearing off the seal from those 
restrictions on our royal lineage, which now de- 
bar it from Catholic alliance ? Would no whisper 
of the court of Rome, through domestic advisers, 
point out to the future policy of the country 
some Catholic Princess, as an eligible consort for 
potentates so tolerant ? Would there be no fu- 
ture Martin V. who would avail himself of the 
crown of England being on the head of an infant, 
(may God shield those we now see rising up from 
such perils) very possibly with a Catholic pro- 
tector or preceptor set over him ; or were any 
Prince of the blood to affect a Dauphiness or In- 
fanta, were he the only man in the country whom 
an um-epealed Act of Parliament in any way, and 
any longer restrained, and could find a Parlia- 
ment desirous, perhaps clamorous to support his 
wishes, is there any thing in the world to prevent 
the open contention for Popish mastery in this 
kingdom again, and every nameless evil conse- 
quent thereon t When has the Court of Rome 
been slow to avail itself of any favourable changes 
in the circumstances of any country 1 Alas, for 
those labours of our ancestors at the Revolution, 
when so many sulHcient precautions were taken. 
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as they deemed^ for sparing for the futare the 
struggles which had for so many centuries dis- 
tracted the country^ between the spiritual and the 
temporal authorities. They asserted for the King 
of England his highest constitutional dignity; 
no alteration could take place in. the constitution 
without his consent ; no violation of its Protes- 
tant rights^but at the cost of his oath. 

This was no new condition. The Coronation 
Oath has^ indeed^ varied in words at several 
periods of our history. In substance it remains 
the same. Thus when Charles I. was required at 
Newport to abolish the Episcopal Government^ 
what was his memorable answer ? — " I think/* he 
says ''that system is the most consonant to the 
word of God : that it is the best Christian disci- 
pline : AND I CONSIDER MYSELF TO BE BOUND BY 

MY CORONATION OATH." The diviucs of that day 
were ready to argue with him upon the merits of 
the question of discipline, but were wholly silent 
upon the sacred obligation which determined it. 

England still attaches all this value to the en- 
gagement. It is a part of the royal covenant, to 
which the people were as much alive in the late 
reign, as the royal mind could have been, and 
upon which they as much depend at the present 
hour. For when the Heir Presumptive, during 
the late session, declared his personal sentiments 
upon the qualities of that obligation, the avowal 
was in unison with the feelings of every well-af- 
fected friend to the establishment throughout the 
country. Upon the merits of that speech I in^ 
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pose oil myself a restraint from entering at any 
lengthy but should find more difficulty in passing 
it by without some observation. The public al- 
ready are well acquainted with it. It may be con- 
sidered as among the few passages of Parliamen- 
tary eloquence, no word of which will be lost in 
history, or be undervalued by posterity. In fu- 
ture times, as at the present hour, the sacred 
pledge will be remembered ; and the devout and 
manly zeal which in a critical moment came to 
the succour of the Protestant establishment, wiU 
be considered as adding one more claim to the 
gratitude due from the British people to the il- 
lustrious house that guards the fortunes and the 
privileges of our country. Having been present 
accidentally at the delivery of that speech, I can- 
not abstain from saying, that there were circum- 
stances attending it which never can be forgotten 
by those few persons who attended, either upon 
the benches or without the bar. Upon any ordi- 
nary topic which the Heir Presumptive might 
address the Lords, much importance would neces- 
sarily be attached ; but in a matter affecting the 
great institutions of the country, involving the 
safety of the constitution, nay, the very honour 
and good faith of its defender upon the throne, 
the interest was of the deepest kind. Still was 
even this increased by the manner in which those 
sentiments were avowed. There was a candid 
earnestness, there was a iilial piety, a religious 
solemnity throughout the whole of that declara- 
tion, of which no one but those who heard it 
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could be any-competent judge. The affectionate, 
the deeply pathetic evidence he bore to the so- 
licitude of his royal and lamented father^ for the 
safety of the National Churchy reflected a new 
evidence of that presiding care which anxiously 
watched over the best interest of his people^ and 
which amidst tlie necessary precautions against 
present dangers, still found him provident of future 
ones, and labouring, not only to give his subjects 
that protection, which in their hour (^extremity they 
neededfrom him,andhadJrom him, but to bequeath 
it to his people, through the Protestant principles 
so carefiiUy instilled into the minds of his family,, 
and so manfully avowed. 

*' iTt te, fortissime Teucrum^ 
Accipio agnoscoque libens ! ut verba parentis, 
Et vocem Ahchisae magni voltumque recordor.'* 

It has been said, that the eminent station of 
His Royal Highness made it desirable that he 
should not have committed himself in terms so 
direct. Which is to circumscribe, not ^he privi- 
lege of the senate only^ but the freedom and the 
resolution that ought to belong to his princely 
dignity. That counsel never seemed to me to be 
other than a policy the most unsafe — " we must 
not oppose Rome — consider only how powerfully 
she stands-^and what strength she is daily gain- 
ing !'' I would say in reply to it, as was said to 
one who formerly flUed the throne, and well de- 
fended many of our ecclesiastical liberties, *' where 
the foundations of faith are shaken, be it by »u- 

10 
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perstition or profaneness, he who puts not his 
hands as firmly as he can to support them, is too 
wary, and has more care for himself than for the 
cause of Christ. And if is a wariness which brings 
•more danger in tlte end than it shuns." There is 
an English Bchool in politics as in war ; a school 
of straight forward measures; a simplicity of ' 

■ action which agrees with the genius and with the 
strength of the people. A weak or a bad cause 
needs perhaps dexterity and nicety of manage- 
ment, or feeble agents may consider it safest to 
have recourse to such measures. A little plain, 
dealing is worth them all. The approbation of 
the country, from the Land's End to the Orkneys, 
tells His Royal Highness, that he hath done 
better in following the impulses of an honest 
heart and sound constitutional principle. No 
one word he uttered, will those, who are sincerely 
attached to the great civil and religious institu- 
tions of the country, wish recalled; no part of the 
policy which dictated it, will they ever wish to see 
exchanged. The princes or the ministers whose I 

counsels aflfect the fortunes of empires, will find 

I their measures, like those in ordinary life, the more 
secure as they are less intricate ; and the Jesuit 
in closing the history of one of the Kings of 
France, who hesitated between the claims of 
Catholic and Protestant, leaves for statesmen, in 
periods of difficulty, this useful warning : " Que 
la politique la plus rafinee n'est pas toujours la 
plus sure, et la plus heureuse." ^ij 

^L An undue advantage is sometime,^ taken of the ^^H 
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delicacy with which His Majesty has thus fdr 
abstained from this discussion/ and any public 
profession of his sentiments thereon. And it has 
been broadly stated, in order to deceive the Irish 
people/ that the measure of emancipation is fa- 
voured by their Monarch. But the namies of 
Kings are too often used without any authority. 
Such a liberty was taken with King James I. upon 
his accession. It was carefully given out that the 
King, having been bred in Scotland among Pres- 
byterians, was desirous qf a change in the ecclesi- 
astical forms of the country, and numbers of the 
conformists were so deceived by this language, 
that they declared they never would subscribe 
again. Yet, in the issue, they found themselves 
mistaken in the Kin^s incliniation. The Church 
outlived the too hasty triumph of her enemies, 
and the treachery of her pretended friends. 

The sense of duty as well as of policy affords 
us security against apprehensions so unmerited^— 
of duty, because so long as the cause of Religion 
shall hold its place as the first great care of a 
Protestant King, he will bless God for the happi- 
ness and peace he hte in these respects enjoyed, 
in common with those of his Royal House who 
have gone before him, rather than be diverted 
from his course by the anticipation of evils which 
may never arrive ; and of policy, because his 
subjects can have no equitable claim upon the 
constitution for equal privileges and honours but 
upon equal conditions of allegiance, and because 
such claims will be more loudly and actively pro- 
loted, the less they are resisted. 
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Happy for us is it, there yet remain in the 
Royal Councils so many who have steadily op- 
posed the Catholic pretensions upon both of 
these principles. And especially is it happy for 
us, that the Royal Conscience is constitutionally 
instructed by one who so ably and so faithfully 
hath performed that high and responsible duty. 
We sail more freely through the narrow and 
dangerous seas, not when we hold cheap the 
experience of past times, and despise the legend 
of former shipwrecks, but when we know that 
there is a watchful eye which, even beneath the 
smooth surface, is detecting the long-traced 
shoal, and a faithful hand upon the rudder, to 
carry the vessel away from destruction. 

He would be a hardy man who should say that 
the question is not one of difficulty — to me it has 
seemed to be that sort of difficulty which should 
be treated with decision. There is sometimes 
more real kindness and discretion in a peremptory 
refusal of favours, than a courteous withholding 
of them. The happiest and the greatest periods 
of our history are those where firmness of charac- 
ter has distinguished the Sovereign, and when as 
periods of difficulty have arisen, he has *' trusted 

TO HIS CONSCIENCE AS A GOOD PrINCE, AND LEFT 
THE REST TO GoD." 



THE END. 
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